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_ SATURDAY, JANUARY 9. 1960. 


a ALMOST CERTAINLY . 


. IN THE DIRECT LINE OF OUR ANCESTRY”: 


“ NUTCRACKER eae ” THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED ZINJANTHROPUS 


SKULL FROM TANGANYIKA, BROUGHT TO LIFE IN A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING. 


In our issue of September 12 last we reported Dr. and Mrs. Leakey’s discovery 
of a remarkable fossil skuli, clearly associated with pebble tools, in the 
Olduvai Gorge, in Tanganyika; and in the following issue we were able to 
publish his own account of the find of the almost complete skull of a “‘ near 
man,” related to the South African Australopithecines but distinct and more 
advanced. This skull Dr. Leakey has named Zinjanthropus boisei, but 
its extraordinarily massive lower jaw has led to its popular name of 


| 
| 


“‘ Nutcracker Man.” On page 44 Dr. Leakey considers the various discoveries 
of fossil primates whict: have been made in East and South Africa during the 
past thirty-five years and the confirmation they give for the theory that Africa 
was the “ cradle of mankind.” Of Zinjanthropus he says that he “shows a 
number of morphological characters which are definitely manlike, far more so 
than in any of the South African ‘near men,’ and so he can be regarded 
almost certainly as being in the direct line of our ancestry.” 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.@.S.A., with the full co-operation of Dr. L. S. B. Leahey. 
Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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I SEE that the chairman of a provincial bus 

company has stated that the company’s road 
services were feeling the effect of competition 
from private transport. As reported by the 
Press, he said at the company’s annual meeting: 


Many more people are able to run a car and it is 
not only the new car-owners we lose as passengers: 
they give lifts to fellow work-people who were also our 
passengers and who quite often make contributions to 
the car-owners to “‘ cover the cost of the petrol." This 
is entirely contrary to the statutory regulations, and 
action ought to be taken by the responsible authorities 
to stamp out the practice. 


I do not know if the words “ stamp out” were 
rightly reportéd or if they accurately conveyed 
the chairman’s meaning, 
but, though I am in no 
way personally concerned 
with road transport in 
this particular district— 
either with its purveyance 
or its use—the impression 
they created in my, no 
doubt regrettably, reac- 
tionary and libertarian 
mind was one of con- 
siderablé resentment. For 
they seemed to imply, 
perhaps quite wrongly, a 
determination tointerfere 
with private liberty which 
is alien to the traditional 
English conception of a 


free society. 
Let me say at once 
that there is nothing 


exceptional in such an 
attitude to-day. It has be- 
come almost common form 
among those who rule us 
and administer our lives, 
and among those, too, 
to whom profit-making 
monopolies or near-mono- 
polies are granted by 
Public Authority in our 
curious hybrid economy 
of combined Socialism and 
so-called Private Enter- 
prise. The chairman, who 
I am sure is a good and 
worthy, as well as able, 
citizen and holds his im- 
portant position by virtue 
of being such, was merely 
giving vent, in a perhaps more than usually frank 
form, to sentiments which are widely held by 
what The Times calls “ top people ” in authority. 
The political philosophy behind these sentiments 
is that a great service is being done to the public 
by providing it with transport—or government or 
coal or electricity or any other service or com- 
modity—and that the public must therefore 
obediently conform to any arrangement con- 
sidered desirable by those providing such service 
or commodity and be punished if it fails to conform 
to it. Viewed in this light a man who gives a 
fellow-worker a lift in his car and arranges to 
share the expenses of the journey with him is a 
species of criminal because he is thereby filching 
a fare from the monopoly which has been given 
statutory rights to provide the local bus service. 
As long as one considers that private liberty is 
of no importance it is a perfectly intelligible and 
logical attitude, and one which naturally appeals 
to any administrator, whether he ministers 
the concerns of his fellow Leings for private profit 
or for the public good or—as is frequently the 
case to-day—for a mixture of both. 


Correction.—In “‘ Our Note Book” last week, owing to a typographical error, the bust of Charles IT, presented to the 
This should, of course, read “‘ Bushnell. 


Now I hold no brief for the unregulated use of 
private motoring. Unlike most people who own 
a car, I believe that, in the interests of the greatest 
good of the greatest number, the pace at which 
cars are driven on the high road should be strictly 
regulated and enforced, and that those who leave 
their cars unattended for substantial periods on 
a public road or outside someone else’s house 
should be made.to pay for such usage or, alter- 
natively, be forbidden to do so. I also consider 
that motorists should contribute in the form of 
taxation the full cost of the highways that have 
to be maintained for them and that no part of 
that cost should have to be borne by the non- 
motoring taxpayer or ratepayer: in other words, 





THE JOY OF HOMECOMING—AFTER A TRIUMPHAL TOUR .IN EUROPE AND ASIA: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
EMBRACES HIS WIFE ON HIS ARRIVAL AT ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE, NEAR WASHINGTON, LATE ON 
DECEMBER 22. AT THE RIGHT IS VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON. 

Despite his late arrival and some bitterly cold weather, President Eisenhower received the welcome of a conquering hero 
when he reached the White House a few minutes after midnight on the night of December 22 /23; and a crowd of about 
4000 greeted him with cheers and giant sparklers. On the evening of December 23 the President made a Christmas 
broadcast and devoted much of the time to appealing for aid for the under-developed countries. “‘ We are trying,” he said, 
“to produce a workable practical programme that will make each succeeding Christmas a little closer in spirit and reality 


to the message of the first Christmas long ago." 


that motorists, like train-users, should have to 
pay for the capital costs and upkeep of the 
permanent way they use. And, above all, that 
motorists should conform to the Law of the land, 
without whose enforcement and without general 
respect for which life for everyone must ultimately 
become, in old Hobbes’s words, one of “‘ continual 
fear and danger of violent death; . . . poor, nasty, 
brutish and short,” which, incidentally, is not at 
all a bad description of the life of any driver, and 
still more pedestrian, on any English main road 
to-day. But though I believe that Law should 
control motoring like any other human activity, 
I also hold the old English belief—one learnt by 
our forefathers as a result of centuries of trial 
and error—that the sole object of Law should be 
to serve the ultimate just rights and interests of 
the individual and that, wherever Law is enacted 
to achieve any other aim than this, it will eitiier 
defeat its own object or do more harm than good. 
An edict to forbid a man, who is allowed by Law 
to keep and drive a motor-car, to offer a fellow- 
citizen a lift in it and receive from him a share 
of its running costs is manifestly both generally 





by Bushell. 





Fitzwilliam Museum by Sir Bruce Ingram, was described as being 


unenforceable and one that strikes at the very 
roots of freedom, that is, of freedom of contract 
and ordinary private dealing between man and 
man in the daily affairs of life. It is like the 
regulations—some of them in the stark and 
exceptional circumstances of the time, perhaps, 
then necessary—that used to be made in wartime 
to prevent men and women selling, or even giving, 
their next-door neighbour an egg, or transporting 
the fuel they had bought with their own money 
from a former place of residence to a new one. 
When law is made with such objectives it does two 
very objectionable things, whose gravity far out- 
weighs the value of the end which it is supposed 
to serve. It makes the ordinary man a law- 
breaker by making 
something illegal which 
common sense and con- 
science alike tell him he 
has a right to do, and 
by doing so it brings the 
Law into general dis- 
repute—a most dangerous 
state of affairs. And, if 
the attempt to enforce 
it is persisted in, it makes 
the everyday practice 
of liberty and freedom of 
choice a furtive and dis- 
creditable thing, and 
so gradually undermines 
that spirit of indepen- 
dence and initiative in the 
individual which is the 
greatest wealth of any 
people, far transcending, 
I may add, the profits 
of any bus company, 
however flourishing. If 
in pursuit of the Law we 
are to have police cross- 


passenger seen in a motor- 
car to discover whether 
he has paid for part of the 
driver's petrol, or house- 
tyrannical and, as I 
we shall reach a stage 
of society distinguishable 
only in name from that 
which existed in Nazi 
Germany under Hitler, 
and which still exists in 


examinations of every | 







. 


visitations for the same 


feel, impertinent purpose, , 
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Soviet Russia to-day. Whoever tries to “stamp | 
out " an act of the subject so natural and, indeed, 7 


in the circumstances of the case inevitable, will, in 
the end, find himself committed to stamping 
out liberty itself. 

No! ‘our fathers, for all their faults in the 
name of freedom—faults which we see now, 
unfortunately, so much more clearly than their 
virtues—were right. Human nature being what 
it is, a plant which, though it needs discipline, 
can flourish fully only when trusted, those neces- 
sary evils, law and restraint, should only be 
applied te major offences against the public peace 
and well-being. The Law should be clear, the 
reasons for it should be obvious and the means 
of enforcing it readily attainable. The trouble 
with so much of our Law to-day, made, as it is, 
by an overburdened Legislature and an omniscient 
Civil Service, is that it is none of these things. 
And it should be based always on the fundamental 
principle: that the end of Law is the greater 
freedom of the individual to live and fashion his 
own life within the just and indispensable limits 
which the freedom of others necessitates. 
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A LANDSLIP; A FLOOD; A GROWING THEATRE; AND A SUBSIDING CHURCH. 


A LANDSLIP WHICH THREATENED FORTY HOUSES IN THE VILLAGE OF BLAINA, MONMOUTHSHIRE, A LAKE WHERE CRICKET WAS ONCE PLAYED. THE WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CRICKET 
WATCHED BY TWO POLICEMEN. THE LANDSLIP, WHICH WAS DUE TO A MOUNTAIN TOP SPLITTING, GROUND IS FLOODED BY THE RECENT CONSTANT RAINFALL. THE RIVER SEVERN WHICH FLOWS 
CAME TO A STANDSTILL ON DECEMBER 30. THROUGH WORCESTER WAS AT FLOOD LEVEL. 





pose, . 
tage 
able 
that . ' ’ x THE INTERIOR OF THE MERMAID THEATRE, THE CITY OF LONDON'S OWN THEATRE, WHICH 
Nazi | “Xs ee y = » } WAS OPENED IN MAY LAST YEAR AND IS NOW ESTABLISHED SUCCESSFULLY. THE SIMPLE 
itler, . ; iit. -~ , / DESIGN HELPS TO ESTABLISH AN INTIMATE RELATIONSHIP WITH THE AUDIENCE. 
in \ fj 
amp 
leed, ‘ 
ll, in 


A HUGE CRACK IN THE WALL OF THE CRYPT OF ST. LUKE'S CHURCH. THE CHURCH, 
WHICH WAS BUILT BY DANCE THE ELDER IN 1733, MAY HAVE TO BE DEMOLISHED. 

St. Luke’s Church, Clerkenwell, which was built by Dance the Elder, has been declared 

A LONDON CHURCH THREATENED BY SUBSIDENCE: ST. LUKE'S, CLERKENWELL, WHICH WAS CLOSED dangerous because of subsidence. It was closed on Christmas Eve. There are large 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE AFTER ITS CONDITION HAD BEEN DECLARED DANGEROUS. ‘ cracks in the church and the crypt. The church may have to be demolished. 
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FROM THE TAUNGS SKULL TO “NUTCRACKER MAN”: 
AFRICA AS THE CRADLE OF MANKIND AND THE PRIMATES— 


DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 
By L. S. B. LEAKEY, Ph. D. Curator of the Coryndon Museum, Nairobi. 


A HUNDRED years ago Charles Darwin 

hazarded a guess that it was likely that Africa 
would prove to be the continent which had 
witnessed the first appearance of man and of the 
great apes. When he suggested this, there was no 
fossil evidence to support his claim—Darwin based 
his view upon the present-day distribution of the 
most manlike of the great apes, the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, and also that of the old-world monkeys. 
The recent discovery of the world’s earliest stone 
tool-making man Zinjanthropus (see The Illustrated 
London News, September 11, September 19, 1959, 
and the front page of this issue) at Olduvai, in 
Tanganyika Territory, 
underlines the fact that 
a whole series of dis- 
coveries in the past 
thirty-five years have 
shown us how prophetic 
was Darwin's guess. 
Much of the evidence 
has appeared from time 
to time in The IMustrated 


evidence to see just 
where we stand in our 
knowledge of Man’s own 
evolution. 

The days when 
“ Evolution " was just 
a theory have passed, 
and it is just as much 
an accepted scientific 
fact as that the earth 
is round and not flat. 
Nevertheless, a very 
great deal of detailed 
work upon the pro- 
cesses of evolution and 
the factors governing 
it remains to be done. 

So far as Man him- 
self is concerned, we 
now know that we our- 
selves and the great 
apes together belong to 
the super-family which 
scientists call the 


Hominoidea, and that This vivid reconstruction by Maurice Wilson (which appeared 
this group of mammals in colour in our ine of December 8, 1951) shows the smallest 
species, about the size of a small chimpanzee. 


was already present as 
far back as the Oligocene some 50 million years 
age. when it was represented by Propliopithecus 

in Egypt. While we still know ‘omelet little 
about this period of evolution of the higher 
primates, we are much better off when we come 
to the Lower Miocene, about 25 million years ago. 

As readers of The Illustrated London News will 
recall, Proconsul, an early Miocene ape, has been 
found in Kenya Colony, represented by a very 
large number of specimens so that we really do 
know a great deal about it. Most important was 
the only fossil skull of such an early ape-like 
creature which Mrs. Leakey found on Rusinga in 
1948. This and also numerous other specimens of 
the small species called Proconsul africanus, and 
of a large common species called Proconsul nyanze, 
show us that in the Proconsul group of ape-like 
creatures in Africa we have what may well be the 
Miocene stock which gave rise eventually to “‘ near 
men,” such as Australopithecus and Paranthropus, 
as well as to early man such as Zinjanthropus. 

Proconsul specimens show us that in the Lower 
Miocene, at least 25 million years ago, there were 
ape-like creatures which already foreshadowed man 
in a number of characters :—in respect of the shape 
of the forehead, in the absence of heavy brow 
ridges, in the nature of the articulation of the 
jaw to the skull and in the relatively flat wear of 
the teeth and the absence of that modern ape 
characteristic, the simian shelf. 

Moreover, although the available bones of the 
arms and legs of Proconsul show us that this 
' creature had been undergoing adaptation for a 
tree-climbing habit, involving some swinging 
movement and reaching with his arms above his 
head, the other evidence tells us that Proconsul 
was living out in the open. Thus we find numerous 
fossil remains of Proconsul in association with 
small pigs and antelopes, and long-legged jumping 
rats, all indicative of grassland. Indeed, the mere 
fact that fossils of Proconsul are so common shows 
that these creatures lived mainly in the open, 
since forest dwellers are only very rarely fossilised, 
because death under forest conditions is not 
conducive to fossilisation of bone. While we still 





THE SMALLEST SPECIES OF PROCONSUL, IN A RECONSTRUC- 
“ THE AVAILABLE EVIDENCE POINTS STRONGLY 
TO THE GROUP AS THE ROOT STOCK OF MAN HIMSELF.” 


need a great deal of evidence about Proconsul, 
especially about his pelvic bones and feet, we can 
say that the available evidence points strongly to 
the group as the root stock of man himself. 

Next we can turn to the discoveries of Dart, 
Broom and Robinson in the Transvaal, South 
Africa, all of which have been recorded from time 
to time in The Illustrated London News. It was in 
these “ near men ”’ (as I call them) of South Africa 
that we first got a glimpse of the nature of our 
intermediate ancestors, after they had passed 
beyond the ape-like Proconsul stage, and before 
they became true men. A ustralopithecus and Paran- 
thropus were little 
“near men” who 
walked upright, who 
had wholly human 
dentition and who 
clearly foreshadowed 
man. They did not 
quite fit the bill as 
our direct ancestors 
because they had 
certain specialisations 
(especial in the 
face) away eat saan 
but they were on 
close to man in other 
characters and it 
became that man 
had not passed through 
a stage which, in any 
way, was close to that 
seen in the over- 


— great apes 


While it seemed 
unlikely then that the 
South African “ near 
men’ were our direct 
ancestors, they were 
very clearly much 
closer cousins of ours 
than the modern great 
apes who could only 


be regarded as cousins 
in the sense of cousins 
“more than one mil- 
lion times remov 
Moreover, the dis- 
covery of the “ near 
men " who were, in so 
many ways, like man 
himself, made it 
certain that some 
other members of the 
same family would be 
found in due course 
who would fill the bill 
as real direct ancestors 
of Homo. Indeed, 
there were a good 
many scientists who 
were even prepared to 
consider Australo- 
pithecus in this light 
if some other rather 
more human member 
of the same sub-family 
was not discovered. 
Then, in 19 59, 
came the discovery, in 
Tanganyika Territory, 
of Zinjanthropus 
represented by a 


THE 





“APE-MAN” OR “NEAR MAN” OF STERKFONTEIN: 
RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING OF AUSTRALOPITHECUS. 


In this reconstruction of Australopithecus 
mii ~~ ey A OY Robert Broom at 
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arises from whether we consider the time. factor 
to be sufficient for the necessary evolution processes 
from Zinjanthropus some — years ago to 
Homo some 200,000 years 

Here we enter a field of ipemiation, but it is 
necessary to remember that it has, again and 
again, been shown that man, by the process of 
domestication of animals, 
conditions under which the rate of physical change 
resulting from mutation is greatly accelerated. 
For example, as a result of some 7000 years of dom- 
estication the simple dog of early Neolithic times 
can now be divided i into races as distinct as Pekinese 
and St. Bernard, or Dachshund and Great Dane. 

If this is true, then clearly man (who created 
in himself the first “‘ domesticated animal *’ when 


he began to make tools and weapons and to 7 
control his environment and extend his diet) © 


must be regarded as subject to the same law, 


namely that “ domestication ” provides the neces- | 


sary conditions for a greatly accelerated rate of 
physical change resulting from mutation. We 
must thus believe that if man, by domestication, 
can bring about such major changes in the physical 
appearance of dogs in a mere 7000 years, he could 
certainly have altered himself from Zinjanthropus 
to Homo in 400,000 


years. 
Readers of The Illustrated London News of © 


pre-war years will remember the discussion that 
surrounded the discovery of the Kanam mandible 


in Kenya in 1932 and will wonder what is the | 


present situation of that find which was at that 
time claimed to be the world’s earliest man. 
In those days, the study of human evolution 


was greatly coloured by the false concepts that | 


resulted from what has since proved to be the 


“ Piltdown hoax.’ Because of Piltdown, and 7 


what was claimed for it, many anthropologists 
sincerely believed that man, in early Pleistocene 
times, must have large projecting canine teeth 
and an ape-like jaw with receding chin and 
simian shelf. 
other hand, had a clear trace of a chin and very 
small canine and incisor teeth, I described the 
jaw as representing a species of the genus Homo. 
Few people, however, were willing to accept 
the possibility of a true Homo—with chin and 
small canine teeth—in the early Pleistocene, and 
in consequence the Kanam find was put “ into the 


suspense account’’ by most scientists. 
. The removal of the Piltdown bogey makes it pos- 7 


sible to reassess the Kanam mandible more calmly 
and in the light of the very many other finds that 
have been made in subse- 
quent years. We know, 
for example, that some 
of the South African 
“near men” of Paran- 
thropus type have a 
more distinct chin than 
that to be seen in the 
Kanam mandible. 
know that small canines 
and incisors set in a 
very massive jaw are 
characteristic of the 
Australopithecines. We 


is associated with tools 
of the Olduwan type. 
We also know that in 
primates as a whole, a 
high degree of sexual 
dimorphism is normal; 
for example, male 
gorilla skulls are far 
more massive than those 
of females, and the 
males of Paranthropus 
“near men” are much 
larger than the females. 

It now seems exceed - 
ingly likely that the 
Kanam mandible may 
perhaps represent a 
female Zinjanthropus 
and, as such, may regain 
its position as the oldest 
by Maurice Wilson ‘true representative of 
man. Similarly, the 


in 1947. 





nearly complete skull 
in a remarkable state 
of preservation. 
There was abundant evidence to show that 
Zinjanthropus was a close relative of the “ near 
men " of South Africa and yet he was a “ man” 
in the sense that he was a maker of stone tools 
“to a set and regular pattern”; not merely 
utilising natural parts of skeletons as tools like 
some of his South African cousins. Zinjanthropus, 
moreover, shows a number of morphological 
characters which are definitely man-like, far more 
so than in any of the South African “ near men ” 
and so he can be regarded almost certainly as being 
in the direct line of our ancestry. The only doubt 


Reconstruction 


drawings Maurice Wilson, 
the Trustees Sa British Museum (Natural History). 


doubt that was cast in 
1933 upon the Kanjera 
skulls is now mainly 
removed in view of the discovery of similar 
Homo material belonging to much the same 
geological period, at Swanscombe (1935/6) in 
England and Steinheim (1928) in Germany. 

In other words, we may now say that Darwin's 
view of Africa as the home of man can be said to 
have been very well established on the basis of such 
finds as Proconsul, Australopithecus, Paranthropus, 
Zinjanthropus, Kanjera, and the many other finds 
of fossil man in the Continent, and we can look 
forward, with confidence, to still more evidence in 
the near future. 


reproduced by permission of 














provides them with | 


Since the Kanam mandible, on the | 


knowthat Zinjanthropus | 
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1959 ACQUISITIONS 
AT THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 
Pal Reta ‘ha 

the year 1959 are now 
in Rooms 16 and 21, on Fi 
Gallery. U; 





“SIR JOHN COLLINGS SQUIRE” (1884-1958), EDITOR, POET, JOURNALIST AND A FORMER 
CONTRIBUTOR TO THIS NEWSPAPER: A PAINTING BY JOHN MANSBRIDGE, c. 1932-33, 
(Cll on canvas: 24) by 295 ins) 


A { “QUEEN VICTORIA” (1818-1901), REIGHED 1837-1901: A 

PORTRAIT BY AARON PENLEY, DATED 1841, PRESENTED 

“LUCIEN PISSARRO” (1863-1944), PAINTER, ENGRAVER AND TO THE GALLERY. (Watercolour on paper: 12} by 9] ins.) 

PRINTER: A SIGNED PORTRAIT BY HIS DISTINGUISHED A DRAWING BY MICHAEL AYRTON, MADE IN GRAVESEND IN 
FATHER, CAMILLE PISSARRO. (Etching: 6; by 6 ins.) % ° 1947, (Charcoal on paper: 15) by 11 ins.) 


“ DYLAN THOMAS ” ( 1914-1953), WELSH POET AND PLAYWRIGHT: 


|) «RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS ” (1872-1958), COMPOSER: 
E A BRONZE BY DAVID McPALL AND SIGNED BY HIM— 
ANOTHER OF THE PURCHASES. (12 ins. high.) 


I Fee ee 7. ia 

BS LSE < 

“1ST BARON BADEN-POWELL ” (1857-1941), SOLDIER AND CREATOR 

THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT: BY SHIRLEY SLOCOMBE, 1916. 
(Black and white chalk on paper: 15} by 12} ins.) 


Continued.) son Lucien—is also among the acquisitions. 

those not on this page is an outstanding portrait 

of Jacob Tonson, the nephew of the celebrated publisher, 

, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; also portraits in oils of William 

Thackeray, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Dr. Marie Stopes and 

“SIR WALTER RALEIGH” (c. 1552-1618), Rex Whistler. Among the sculpture is a plaster plaque of 

pan nes dae ll ner lg Sir Alfred Munnings by F. Kovacs and a bronze of King 
a oo aa Suen is.) _ George VI by Sir William Reid Dick. 
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A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. 








“ BRIDGE OF THE BROCADE SASH.” By SACHEVERELL SITWELL.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


OT UERE Deo of tnt yooss been 2 mashnd sevival 
of interest in the older Japanese civilisation, 
even if it has been within comparatively 
narrow limits, and Mr. Sitwell’s book should give 
this movement fresh impetus. Like so many 
enthusiasts, he is, perhaps, inclined to assume a 
little too much know! on the part of the 
reader, and at times his narrative is almost breath- 


— while they are 
still fresh in his 
memory; but this 
second fault, if it be 
a fault at all, serves 
to render his des- 
criptions the more 
vivid, and a writer 
dealing with a 
unfamiliar 


of this nature. 


Much that Mr. 
Sitwell has to say is 
reminiscent of the 
Renaissance in 


of culture and of 
appreciation of 
artistic detail, com- 
bined with a basic 
cruel which, in 
spite of all the 
author’s tribute to 
the charm of Jap- 
anese manners, 
conveys the impres- 
sion that there is no connecting link in Japan 
between art and morals. Mr. Sitwell might, 
indeed, have gone into this question in great 
detail with considerable advantage, for one 
Shintd apologist, not mentioned in these pages, 
has gone so far as to assert that “‘ morals were 
invented by the Chinese because they were an 
immoral people; but in Japan there was no 
necessity for any system of morals, as every 
Japanese acted rightly if he only consulted his 
own heart.” However this may be, pure Shintd 
had no dogmas, no sacred books unless the 
Kojiki and the Nihongi can be so described, no 
philosophy, no code of ethics, and no metaphysics, 
while it summed up its theory of human duty in 
the injunction, ‘* Follow your natural impulses and 
obey the laws of the State.” 


In these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that Mr. Sitwell should write of the dolls in the 
Osaka puppet theatre: 


It is the presence of the two assistants who wear 
black hoods and robes, and are not allowed to show 
their faces, that makes the Bunraku stilted and unreal. 
Creepy, also, because puppets like waxworks “ give one 
the creeps’ in any case, but, also, the hooded pair 
who have to crawl and crouch low and run “ on” and 

“off” keeping their heads bowed low seem like 
servitors of the Inquisition or assistant hangmen. 


Or again: 

The dolls are gorgeously dressed and can move their 
lips and eyebrows, but it is even a little frightening to 
see them kicking and struggling, held up in mid-air. 
Gao cumnet sid enc’s aalal ghthe thee that than is 
something evil about them. Quite a number of persons 
might not like being left alone with the puppets. 
aaa oe —_— one and begin to assume human 

true pacing though that would 
apetodearke and stunted, and perhaps vindictive. 


In effect, the horrors of the construction of the 
Burma-Siam railway would appear to be the more 
explicable, though not the more venial, the closer 
one gets to the bases of Japanese civilisation in 
manifestations such as these, as well as in the 
frightful massacre of Christians at Shimabura in 
1637 on the orders of the Shégun Iyemitsu, the 
members of whose dynasty were nevertheless 
great patrons of the arts. 





SITWELL'S BOOK ON JAPAN IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


This is in no sense a guide-book, for the author 
deliberately left many places unvisited, but rather 
a record of his impressions of scenes and buildings 
which he had come to Japan to see. The modern 
aspects of Japanese life, ——— 
and restaurants are concerned, are almost wholl 
ignored, and the same is true of politics except 
for the shrewd observation that there is a constant 
danger lest the curse 
of militarism may 
descend on the 


neither, there is the 


unique national 
qualities to bear fruit 
once more.” Having 
thus, as it were, drawn 


leave a great deal un- 
touched, Mr. Sitwell 
concentrates on what 
interests him, and 


the other Se of 
Japanese life often 
receive no more than 


a passing mention, 
that is to say, if they 
get one at all 


He clearly lost 
his heart to Kyédto, 
for he devotes no 
fewer than a hundred 


pages to that 
city as compared 
with half that num- 
ber to Tokyo. In 
particular, he 
succumbed to the 
influence of the 
fifteenth-century 
Shdgun Yoshimasa, 
who has not un- 
justly been des- 
cribed as “ Japan’s 
foremost dilet- 
tante,” and by no 
means —— 
ately, in view of 
the fact that he 
abdicated in order 
to be able the better 
to devote himself 
to a life of pleasure. 
It was he who 
erected the Silver 
Pavilion, which, the 
author considers, 
“is probably all 
things considered 
the most beautiful 
garden in Japan.” 
The garden was laid 
out by Sdami, one 
of the greatest 
masters of land- 
scape gardening, and 
a famous tea-pro- 
fessor. Yoshimasa 
certainly encour- 
aged zstheticism in 
many forms, but 
the fact cannot be 
ignored that he was 
not a success as Shdgun, and as a consequence 
of the civil war, which was the result of his 
maladministration, by the time of his death 
his beloved Kydto was almost in ruins. 


Japan has always been a country of paradoxes, 
and, what Mr. Sitwell does not tell us, for it is 
outside his scope, when these Ashikaga Shdguns 
were living in luxury the Emperors, whose servants 





A JAPANESE CHILD RECEIVES HER FIRST WRITING LESSON, SEATED ON 

THE FLOOR AND BEAUTIFULLY ROBED. SIR CHARLES PETRIE WRITES OF 

THIS BOOK, “ THIS IS IN NO SENSE A GUIDE-BOOK . . . BUT RATHER A 
RECORD OF HIS IMPRESSIONS... .” 

(These illustrations from the book “ Bridge of the Brocade 

courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Weidenfeild and Nicolson.) 


were sup- 
-- # to be, were 
usually existing 
in extreme 
poverty: indeed, 
when Go - Tuti - 
Mikardo died in 
1501 his body lay 
unburied for forty 
days, for no other 
reason than that 
there was no 
formance of ‘the Tie Hunters and the “Hunted,” 
proper funeral 
is son, in 

















ture, and by writing poems and songs. 


By comparison with Kydto, the author found 
Tokyo more than a little chaotic, and in the capital 
more material matters than the legacies of dead 
Shdguns were forced upon his attention: 


It is so huge that it is out of control. Many of 
the streets have no names, or change their names 
arbitrarily half-way up or down, while the numbering 
of the houses is based capriciously upon when each 
house was built. How often does not a taxi-driver, 
having wasted valuable time cruising round and round 
with vacant stare, resort to the police-box where a 
policeman who looks no more than ten years old will 
ring up the shop you are trying to fin and ask for 
the “ chome,”’ ward or block or district, where it lies ! 


In 1980, we are told, Tokyo may well 
be thirty miles 
across, with a popu- 
lation of some 
15,000,000 to 
20,000,000. 


Towards the end 
of the book Mr. Sit- 
well permits himself 
a or glance into 

the future, and he 
gives it as his 


the Japanese from 
internal upheaval 
or war with China, 
their future would 
appear to lie in 
assimilation of the 
arts and sciences 
of the West which 


yet digested. India, 
he considers, is 
only a remote influ- 
ence, while China is 
a definite ing. 
“America has 

, but not 
destroyed, them, 
and it may be that 
in the rough school 
of occupation they 
have learned their 
lesson.” 


Enough has 
been said to show 
that this book 
will not appeal to every reader of topographical 
works; pecialist: but he or she 


Sash” are reproduced by 


it is rather for the s; 
will unquestionably enjoy it, and there is a good 
deal in it which gives one furiously to think on 
other matters than art and literature. 





* “ Bridge of the Brocade Sash: Travels and Observa- 
tions in Japan.” By Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 36s.) 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—I. 


GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND. IN SEARCH OF REST AND RELAXATION: KING HUSSEIN 
OF JORDAN DURING A SKI-ING HOLIDAY AFTER HIS EUROPEAN TOUR. 
King Hussein of Jordan, who recently made a seven-week visit to England and other European 
countries, has been enjoying a ski-ing holiday in Gstaad, Switzerland. He returned to Jordan 
on December 28. He has expressed concern at tevact’ s plan 6 to divert Jordan waters. 


the Tr urks, King Otte (1833-1862), was presented b 
Bavaria on behalf of his father, Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, to 


'- a 
Dhar: 


ST. MORITZ. PRINCESS SORAYA, THE BEAUTIFUL FORMER EMPRESS OF IRAN WHO, 
J WITH HER MOTHER, HAS BEEN ENJOYING A SKI-ING HOLIDAY. 
ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND. AN ELEGANT PICTURE OF PRINCESS SORAYA, THE Rtpeen Seven, So Gomer i Se SSS ee eS Bee 


by was accompanied by her mother, Madame Esfandiari. There have 
FORMER WIFE OF THE SHAH OF IRAN, WHO SPENT CHRISTMAS OW A SKI-ING HOLIDAY. been many reports about the Princess's intention of remarrying. . 





YUGOSLAVIA. PREPARING A LUNCH IN THE OPEN AIR: PRESIDENT TITO (CENTRE), 

SIR JOHN WICHOLLS, (RIGHT) BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN YUGOSLAVIA, AND MR. KOCA POPOVIC 

ROASTING MEAT OVER A CAMP FIRE AT THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL HUNTING PARTY AT WHICH HE 
ENTERTAINS CHIEFS OF DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS IN BELGRADE. 


~~, 
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CAIRO, EGYPT. WITH A MINARET IN THE FORM OF A ROCKET MISSILE: A MODERNIST 
MOSQUE WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY COMPLETED ON THE CAIRO-ISMAILIA ROAD. 
THIS REPRESENTS A VERY UNUSUAL BREAKAWAY FROM TRADITIONAL ISLAMIC STYLES. 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA. CHILDREN DANCING ROUND A “CHRISTMAS-TREE ” DURING 

NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS IN THE HALL OF COLUMNS IN THE HOUSE OF THE UNIONS. 

As “ Father Frost” and “ Father Holly” have taken over the réle of Santa Klaus 

in Russia now, so the winter festivity has moved to the New Year. New Year toasts 

were proposed by y Mr. Khrushchev at a brilliant reception -~ to 1500 Russian 
icials e Kremlin. 


o! and foreign Gna in St. George’s Hall in 


THE WORLD —III. 


EAST BERLIN. WITH AN AUDITORIUM IN THE FORM OF A “ FLYING SAUCER ": ONE OF THE 
PROJECTS BY COMMUNIST ARCHITECTS FOR THE REBUILDING OF PART OF BERLIN'S CITY CENTRE 
THIS DESIGN IS DOMINATED BY A 990-FT. TELEVISION TOWER. 


ATLANTIC WATERS. USS. GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE U.S. NAVY'S FIRST FLEET BALLISTIC 

MISSILE NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, COMMISSIONED ON DECEMBER 30, DURING SEA TRIALS. 

This 380-ft. submarine, which is nuclear-powered, is the first designed to fire Polaris intermediate 

range ballistic missiles with atomic warheads and can fire them from underwater. It is claimed 

that “her detection and destruction will be well-nigh impossible.” She was commissioned by the 
US. mati at Groton, Connecticut, on ber 30. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—IV. 


(Right.) 

OVER THE AT- 
LANTIC. DURING 
THE ATTEMPT TO DE- 
LIVER CHRISTMAS 
MAIL TO THE 
WEATHER SHIP 
WEATHER REPOR- 
TER—A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN FROM THE 
RAF. SHACKLETON 

AIRCRAFT. 


As is their custom, the 
Royal Air Force made 


Weather Reporter, 

400 miles west of 

Fastnet, and Weather 

Observer, 300 miles 

south of Iceland, and 

erry Tee APT TERRATE AA also to a Fishery Pro- 
on ony cape, tection vessel on 
patrol off Iceland. 

Owing to heavy seas 

the attempt in respect 

of Weather Reporter 

had to be called off. 


(Above | 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
U.S.A. A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT TO PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER FROM HIS CABI- 
NET: A PLAQUE OF SOLID 
CRYSTAL ENGRAVED WITH 
THE MAP OF HIS RECENT 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 
AND WITH A MONOGRAM 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
INITIALS, “D.D.E.”, AND 
THE DATE. 


(Right.) 
TOKYO, JAPAN. 


BELIEVED TO BE THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST ARTI- 
FICIAL COVERED SKI-ING 
GROUND: THE NEWLY- 
OPENED SAKAMA SKI 
GROUND IN ACTION. 


law of the Emperor, and 
it is over 300 yards long 
and more than 30 yards 
wide. The surface is 
covered with some 1500 
tons of crushed ice; and 
the slope is equipped with 
ski-lifts. 


PARIS. FOUR DAYS BEFORE THEIR ELDERS WOULD BE USING IT: CHILDREN IN A PARIS SUBURB GO THROUGH eee ~ _— 

THE MOTIONS OF SHOPPING AND SELLING WITH THE NEW “ HEAVY” FRANC. COPENHA' DEN ELIZA DOOLITILE ” IN DENMARK 

On New Year's Day, the new “ heavy” franc (which is worth 100 of the old ones or about Is. 6d.) came into ee ye ny SHORT ane TOOK OVER THE 
general use and will at all events save a lot of noughts on the bills. The idea behind the scene we show was to i. F. s ANU. o 
prove to adults that the new currency was so simple that children could understand it. \ LEAD IN “MY PAIR LADY,” WHICH OPENED ON } as 
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DESIGNATED A KNIGHT BACHELOR: DR. H. S. W. 
MASSEY, AN AUSTRALIAN, QUAIN PROFESSOR 
OF PHYSICS, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CREATED A BARON: SIR JAMES ROSS, THE 
QUEEN'S SURGEON AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


CREATED A BARON: SIR GEORGE 
HORATIO NELSON, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC GROUP AND 
A DRIVING FORCE IN TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


AWARDED AN 0.B.E.: MR. STAN- 

LEY HOLLOWAY, THE FAMOUS 

ACTOR, WHO RECENTLY WITH- 

DREW FROM THE MUSICAL, “ MY 
FAIR LADY.” 


CREATED A LIFE PEER: MR. HUGH DALTON, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER IN THE 
POST-WAR LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 


DESIGNATED A K.B.E.: THE HON. ALHAJI ABU- 
BAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA, PRIME MINISTER OF 
THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA. 


Services rendered in many spheres of activity, from politics to cricket, 
were duly rewarded in the New Year Honours, which were announced on 


Nelson, Gentes of ten ads Cleats Gale kab each elie oe 


CREATED A VISCOUNT: LORD ROCH- 

DALE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COTTON 

BOARD, WHO HAS DONE MUCH TO OF KENYA ENDED LAST OCTOBER. 

BRING THIS INDUSTRY FULLY UP TO 
DATE. 
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POLITICIANS, ACTORS AND SCHOLARS: 


DESIGNATED A KNIGHT BACHELOR: DR. K. T 
PARKER, KEEPER OF THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 
AT OXFORD. 
DESIGNATED A D.B.E.: MRS. B. . BROOKE, 
WIFE OF THE MINISTER OF HOUSING AND 
A CONSERVATIVE VICE-CHAIRMAN. 


DESIGNATED A C.B.E.: MR. JOHN 

MILLS, THE POPULAR ACTOR, 

WELL KNOWN FOR HIS 

APPEARANCES ON STAGE AND 
SCREEN. 


CREATED A BARON: SIR EVELYN 
BARING, WHOSE TERM AS GOVERNOR 


HE WAS RECENTLY COMMENDED FOR |) > 
BRAVERY BY THE QUEEN. mM. q 


45 


DESIGNATED A C.B.E.: MR. GOD- 
FREY EVANS, THE FAMOUS KENT 
AND ENGLAND WICKETKEEPER, 
WHO HAS RETIRED AFTER A 
BRILLIANT CAREER. 


APPOINTED COMPANION OF HONOUR: MR. ALAN 
LENNOX-BOYD, FORMER COLONIAL SECRETARY 
AND RECENTLY RETIRED FROM POLITICS. 


CREATED A LIFE PEER: SIR ALFRED BOSSOM, 
WHO HAD BEEN CONSERVATIVE MEMBER 
FOR MAIDSTONE, 1931 TO 1959. 


field of technical education, received hereditary Baronies. Lord Rochdale, 
Chairman of the Cotton Board, was advanced to Viscount and Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd appointed Companion of Honour. Among the actors honoured 
was Mr. John Mills, designatéd a C.B.E. Mr. W. Bridges-Adams, actor and 
author, and a director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre for fifteen 
years, was made a C.B.E. Mr. John Betjeman, the well-known poet and 
Architectural Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, was designated a C.B.E., 

as was Mr. Edmund Rubbra, the composer. 
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IVILISED and balanced opinion 
has been shocked by the anti- 
Semitic incidents which have occurred 
in a number of places in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. They are indeed 
shocking in themselves, but their 
most important features are their 
basis and their significance for the 
future. The kind of questions which 
appear to demand answers are to my mind as 
follows. Is the outburst of hatred directed against 
the Jews a sign of deep-seated sentiment which 
has been merely muffied, not scotched? Is it 
likely to. expand? To what extent do former 
effective anti-Semites possess the power to stimu- 
late a campaign against Jewry in general and the 
surviving Jews in Western Germany in particular ? 
How far can the Government be relied upon to 
root out this plague ? 


These queries are not easy to answer. Of the 
last it can be said with confidence that the Bonn 
Government is whole-hearted in its determination 
to bring to an’end incidents which bring disrepute 
upon Germany, but complete success cannot be 
guaranteed. These demonstrations are the ugly 
fruits of an underground movement. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that last week a slogan resem- 
bling those found in Germany was daubed on a 


This act, which was discovered very early on Christmas morning, 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
ANTI-SEMITISM IN WESTERN GERMANY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


case. It has been officially stated that forcible 
dissolution of the party is under consideration, 
though at the time of writing no decision on the 
subject had been taken. If amy connection 
between these men and the outrages were dis- 
covered it would be advisable, politically as well 
as morally, that their organisation should be 
broken up. 


This question is not closely connected with that 
of rearmament, but the two have certain affilia- 
tions. To give a new military force a start it was 
necessary to find senior professional officers with 
knowledge of, and experience in, their business. 
None could be wholly divorced from the Nazi 
régime. It is now generally admitted that the 
Bonn Government has been prudent and conscien- 
tious in its choice of its military instruments. 
It has, however, not escaped criticism, and the 
outburst of anti-Semitism, small though it is, has 


strong feelings net only in Germany but in nearly all civilised countries; 
similar inciden' 


in other countries, . 
io teuapendiite eae af tees and ; but in other 
: “ 


On this page Captain F. di the sig 


cases to be i 


In some cases 





fi of this outburst 





synagogue in the neighbourhood of Notting Hill. 
While there are individuals determined to whip up 
hatred by this relatively safe measure of propa- 
ganda, carried out in darkness and perhaps covered 
by sentries on the flanks, it is impossible to stop 
their activities os though they can be 
checked. 


One incident in Germany is, however, sinister, 
not so much in the act as in the attitude of the 
victims. At Offenbach swastikas were painted on 
a Jewish-owned car. Not only the owner of the 
vehicle but the proprietor’of the garage in which 
it was standing requested that names should be 
withheld for fear of reprisals. What was done was 
trifling, if vile; the anxiety of those who had 
suffered, based on the belief that more forcible 
action would follow if they were identified is more 
serious, though surely the man who painted the 
car must be expected to have known the owner's 
name already. Other incidents have included the 
desecration of synagogues—in one case several 
months ago—and the painting of slogans such as 
“ Out with the Jews! "’, “ Death to the Jews! ”’, 
and “Gas them!” The whole thing, however, 
has been on a small scale. 


Meanwhile the extreme right-wing Deutsche 
Reichspartei has denied that it is implicated in 
one of these shameful deeds, concerning a Cologne 
synagogue, defiled on Christmas Eve. The leaders 
of this party are, for the most part, former Nazis, 
some of them comparatively influential, though 
none of any great importance. One member has 
been charged with criminal libel, though it is not 
reported that anti-Semitism was involved in this 


provided fresh ammunition for the opponents of 
rearmament. Opposition to rearmament already 
existed and came from two quarters: those, often 
right-wing, whose suspicions of Germany had 
not been eradicated, and those playing the 
Communist game of weakening the defences of 
the West by the most plausible measures. 


I have been arguing for years that some form 
of German rearmament was inevitable and that 
I would prefer to see it undertaken openly and in 
concert with the chief Powers of the West than 
from below_and subject to unknown influences. 
There might have been a case for further post- 
poning Western German rearmament if the 
Russians had not rearmed East Germany first. 
As things are, I am convinced that what has been 
done is right and proper. I shall say no more on 
this point now, except that the fact that rearma- 
ment has taken place makes it all the more 
important that Dr. Adenauer and his colleagues 
should tackle the anti-Semitic problem with skill 
and energy. 


Anti-Semitism is extremely ancient and in its 
mild forms still widespread. Hitler gave it an 
enormous new impetus in Germany. The historian 
Alan Bullock writes that hatred of the Jews was 

“‘ perhaps the most sincere emotion of which he 
was capable.” His aim was their complete extermi- 
nation, but before that had begun his limited sense 
of h was d by stories of indignities 
inflicted -on them by his dum. To-day, as 
result of massacres on an enormous scale tule 
the war and large-scale escape from Germany, the 
Jewish population is minute by comparison with 
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that of the past. There is as yet n> 
evidence that anti-Semitism has again 
become a major problem, but it is 
clear that efforts are being made to 
expand it. 


British Jews, reacting to the 
recent news, have acknowledged that 
the Federal Government has taken 

the proper steps in face of the menace. They 
also assert, however, that “ denazification ” 
has not been sufficiently thorough. There [ 
consider they have a case for their reproach. It 
must be admitted that the task was difficult. 
There were practically no statesmen and few 
officials available at the start who had not been, 
to a greater or lesser extent, involved with the 
party. Even the great experience of the present 
Chancellor had been mainly in municipal affairs. 
The problem was similar to that of the armed 
forces, though political machinery is probably 
easier to start from scratch than military. Yet it 
would seem that more might have been done, 
and could be even now. 


I do not desire to exaggerate the importance 
of the incidents of the latter part of 1959. They 
have not been numerous and might very well 
have been carried out by a handful of people. I 
have pointed out how difficult such actions are to 
trace to their sources. They ought, however, to 
be investigated with the greatest care and when | 
unveiled to be treated with severity. It is not 
too muchyto say that the eyes of the world will 
be on Western Germany, watching the country to 
ascertain whether or not the poison is spreading. 
If it were to spread it would—even leaving out 
the factor of humanity—do infinite harm to the 
Federal Republic, alike in the eyes of its friends 
and of its foes. 


I conclude by attempting to answer the questions 
set out in my first paragraph. Hardly any of the 
answers can be emphatic. It does not appear 
that anti-Semitism is deep-seated. Probability 
seems to be against its expansion. On the other 
hand, it does look likely that there are some | 
dyed-in-the-wool anti-Semites at the back of recent 
outrages and that they are capable of adding to 
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ANTI-SEMITISM OR HOOLIGANISM? A SWASTIKA SYMBOL AND 
ANTI-JEWISH SLOGAN SCRAWLED ON A DOOR IN THE PREMISES 
OF THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS, IN BLOOMS- 
BURY, EARLY ON JANUARY 3. IT IS WORTH NOTING THAT THIS 
TS NOT A NAZI SWASTIKA, WHICH SHOULD STAND ON ITS POINT 


them sporadically on a scale wide enough to 
create a serious nuisance unless they can be dealt 
with. Finally, the Federal Government can be 
relied upon to do its utmost to eradicate the evil, 
but it is hardly to be expected that this can be 
done in a flash. We, who are faced with a wave of 
crime more grave in character than this anti- 
Jewish propaganda, and who are watching it 
increase, should not hope for more than a steady 
diminution in Germany. But I fancy the mer 
behind the scenes in this case should be easier to 
find than those who organise large-scale robbery. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM OR HOOLIGANISM? OUTBREAKS IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE COLOGNE SYNAGOGUE WHICH WAS DESECRATED ON CHRISTMAS EVE WITH SWASTIKAS AND THE SLOGAN “ JUDEN RAUS” (JEWS—GET OUT) IN RED, BLACK AND WHITE 


T= key incident in 
the recesit outburst of 
overt anti-Semitism in 
Germany and elsewhere, 
and the one which seems 
to have triggered off the 
rest was the daubing of 
swastikas and slogans on 
the entry of the Cologne 


incident was vigorously 
denounced by Dr. 

wer, several arrests 
were made and two young 
men, members of the ex- 
treme Right-Wing 
Deutsche Reichspartei, 


tikas ich 
“ Heil Hitler " and 
synagogues, shops, fences, 


trees, and in some cases on 
Roman Catholic churches. 


of January 2-3 on Jewish 
and other premises in 


torium of Temple Emanuel 
in New York City. 


a 
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DISCOVERED EARLY ON DECEMBER 31: WHITE-PAINTED SWASTIKAS AND THE SLOGAN “JUDEN RAUS” ON THE DOORS AND WALLS OF A SYNAGOGUE IN 
“ KENSINGTON PARK ROAD, NOTTING HILL. 
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THE YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE : 
SHOW. 


FOR THE DO-IT-YOURSELF SAILOR: JHE ELEVEN PLUS 
SAILING DINGHY AVAILABLE IN KIT-FORM AT {62 105. 
FROM E.S.A. MARINE LTD. AND KITBOATS LTD. 


TO PROVIDE TRAINING FOR FUTURE NELSONS: A SUPAPRAM SAILOR IN MARINE PLYWOOD, 


DESIGNED BY AUTO MARINE SERVICES LTD. FOR THE YOUNGER YACHTSMAN. PRICE (£47. 


THE SABRE 11 G.B. FLYING BOAT: A HIGH-SPEED MOTOR-BOAT FITTED WITH BENSEN B.7 


HELICOPTOR ROTORS GAZED AT WITH AWE BY VISITORS. PRICE £585. 


On this and the opposite page we show some of the exhibits at the sixth 
National Boat Show at Earl’s Court. Every sailor’s desire can be seen—and 
dreamed of—there. The craft range in prices from the unashamedly expen- 
sive cabin cruiser Monaco at {£25,500 to the Supapram sailor designed for 
young and hopeful yachtsmen at £47. The Show has as its centrepiece a 
West Country fishing village which is shown opposite. One of the chief 
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EXHIBITS AT THE 


CLAIMED TO BRING THE JET AGE TO BOATING: THE NEW 
DOWTY TURBOCRAFT, SEATING UP TO FIVE WITH A 
MAXIMUM SPEED OF 35 M.P.H. 





A MOULDED-PLY CENTREBOARD SLOOP WITH FOUR FIXED BERTHS: 
THE FAIREY FULMAR, PRICE £935. NEITHER SAILS NOR THIS CREW 


PRICE £798. ARE INCLUDED IN THE PRICE. 





THE MOST EXPENSIVE CRAFT AT THE SIXTH NATIONAL BOAT SHOW : THE 52-FT. CABIN CRUISER 
MONACO. PRICE £25,500. FROM ARTHUR BRAY LTD. 


THE CHALLENGER MK. II EQUIPPED WITH TWIN PERKINS DIESEL ENGINES WITH A 
MAXIMUM SPEED OF 18 KNOTS. PRICE (6500, FROM WILLIAM OSBORNE LTD. 


attractions is the Royal Navy stand with a 13-ton seamanship training craft 
which was sailed almost to the Exhibition hall from Dartmouth. Plastics, 
aluminium and glass fibre which are increasingly used in ocean-going craft, 
were much to the fore and Mr. Heathcoat Amory, who opened the Show, 
bought a glass-fibre dinghy for his yacht. Demonstrations of life-rafts and 
underwater swimming have been given throughout the Show. 
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A WEST COUNTRY FISHING VILLAGE IN EARLS COURT: 


The centrepiece of this year’s sixth National Boat Show at Earls Court is a 
West Country fishing harbour and village, lifelike to the point of having 
vessels afloat in the harbour. The Exhibition, which was opened by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Heathcoat Amory, himself a keen amateur 


THE CENTREPIECE OF THE NATIONAL BOAT SHOW. 


of sailing, is now a yearly delight for yachtsmen and would-be yachtsmen 
The Exhibition, which was planned to last from December 30 to January 9, 
is sponsored by the Daily Express and it is organised by the Ship and Poat 
Builders’ National Federation. The Exhibition is as popular as ever 
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COMPELLING THE AUDIENCE 


The Pembroke Theatre-in-the-Round, Croydon, Surrey, opened last October 
and is one of the most exciting theatrical developments for some time. Con- 
verted from a small dance-hall to the design of Australian actor, Mr. David 
Williams, now Director of Productions, this theatre holds 450 people who are 
seated on all four sides of the stage, none of them very far from it. It has 
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many advantages over the conventional theatre. The audience is made to fet i 
much more personally involved in the drama, and since there is virtually 2 
scenery production costs are relatively low. Actors have found being lite: 

imprisoned by their audience rather a frightening experience at first, but ha’ 
generally wanted to return to this method once they have grown accusto 
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OKE ATRE-IN-THE-ROUND, CROYDON—A PER 


bit. Three other men behind this bold venture are: Mr. Clement Scott Gilbert, 
Producer and theatre-in-the-round enthusiast from California; Mr. Hubert 
Yoodward, an adventurous pioneer of seventy-six, and Mr. Benjamin Glazer, 
local businessman. Recent productions have included ‘‘ The Long and the 
ort and the Tall” and ‘‘ The Entertainer.” The theatre’s plans for the 
is” by Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 


FORMANCE OF “ BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 


future include a considerable number of new plays. These can be given trial 
performances at a smaller cost than at the more conventional theatres. On the 
other hand, some of these plays will be transferred to the West End. Prepara- 
tions are now being made for the British premiére of the outstanding American 
play, “Inherit the Wind,” which opens at the Pembroke Theatre in February. 
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“* middling tedious,” 
control. 


subject of winter fruit pest 


I have already told the story of my troubles in 
trying to flower a Selenicereus grandiflorus, and as 
a result I have received two letters which throw 
light on the difficulties of the gardener’s lot: one 
is from the friend who gave me the original cutting 
of this cactus, and he tells me that I should keep 
it moist all the year round and that this is one 
of the conditions to be satisfied before I can flower 
the cereus; the other letter is from Dr. Nightingale, 
of Lynton, in Devon, who has sent me a colour 
photograph of his S. grandiflorus with the 
encouraging information that it is now entering 
upon its seventh winter in an 
unheated greenhouse; that at nine 
years of age it is still happy in a 
12-in. pot; that for the past three 
years it has flowered profusely 
at late evening in May and 
June—“‘the scent from _half-a- 
dozen blooms open at the same 
time is overpowering ’’; and, the 
soil of the pot is allowed to dry 
out completely from about Christmas 
until March. As harassed public 
men say: No comment. 


Not long ago I had a lot to 
say about vineyards in England 


received, from Sir Guy Salisbury- 
Jones, Marshal-of the Diplomatic 


capped bottle of Hambledon 1958, 
produce of Sir Guy's vi 

on a magnificently sited céte in 
Hampshire. This is a white wine, 
and I believe that the grape is 
Seyve-Villard 5276, which Sir Guy 
first met with either in my vine- 
yard or at the Oxted Viticultural 
Research Station. A point to note is that 1958 
was an appalling year for wines. Well, four of 
us drank the bottle of Hambledon at dinner 
recently and found it to be a very good 
dry and ve flinty wine, remarkably well 
balanced— from the excessive acidity I 
cn caaenah It is a mistake to compare 
English with foreign wines, since all good wine 
has attributes peculiar to itself, but to give 
any idea of its nature I am obliged to make some 
such comparison; and the comparison I would 
choose is—still champagne. Certainly, I should 
like a few dozen of it in the cellar for the hot 
summers which some meteorologists are now 
promising us. And there can now be no question 
about it: excellent white wines can 
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MINIMISING FRUIT-TREE WASHING. 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








By EDWARD HYAMS. 


scale insects. It also cleans the trees of lichens and 
alge, although I do not know that either of these, 
giving a mellow colouring to the bark of trunk and 
main branches, especially in humid counties, do 
much harm. Now it is very common practice, 
especially in the great fruit growing regions, to 
apply this tar-oil spray every . I do not 
believe that is necessary; and it is certainly not 
necessary for the amateur. My own view is that 
if the gardener observes his fruit trees to be fairly 
free from damage by aphides, winter moths and 
scale during a season, he should not winter-wash 
with tar-oil that year. It is true that winter- 


— 


DNOC in February/ 
March: this is 
excessive. It should 
always be*borne in 
mind that the 
ideal _pest-control 

me is the 
one which involves 
the minimum of tree washing, at whatever time 
of year, for the maximum result in pest control; 
and there is no merit in plastering the trees with 
everything offered by the garden sundriesman 
without reference to necessity. 











The two worst troubles of fruit trees at this 





washing can never be an entirely effective 
since migrating colonies of aphides will establish 
themselves on the fruit trees in the course of the 
Summer, and other pests also will come in ‘rom 
neighbouring gardens and orchards. Nevertheiess, 

is some reason to think that tar-oil residues 
accumulate in soil with deleterious effects on 
growth; so that if, for example, every other winter 


THE NIGHT-FLOWERING CEREUS (SELENICEREUS CRANDIFLORUS)}—ONE OF THE MOST SPLENDID OF 
FLOWERING CACTI—A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PLANT WHICH REGULARLY FLOWERS 
|. (From « colour photograph by Dr. M. P. Nightingale.) 


is missed out of the spray schedule, the long-term 
benefit outweighs the short-term disadvantage. 


Some gardeners never use tar-oil at all ; that is, 
they do not spray in the fully dormant stage of 
the trees, but wait until the delayed dormant 
stage, that is about March for apples, late February 
for most other fruits, and use one of the dinitro 
compounds (DNC, DNOC, etc., and various brand- 
names). The advantage is that all the eggs and 
pests dealt with by tar-oil are also killed by these 
compounds, and in addition the winter eggs of 
some other pests, and notably of the troublesome 
red spider mite (Metatetranychus ulmi, Koch). 
I know gardeners who use tar-oil in December and 


EVERY MAY AND JUNE 


P t time seem to me to be the scabs of apples 
and pears and brown rot in its several mani- 
festations. It has until quite recently been usual 
to deal with the scabs by spraying at certain 
periods with lime-sulphur; and to do nothing about 
brown rot, because nothing seemed to be effective. 
For what it is worth, my own programme is as 
follows. In very early March I always spray peach 
and nectarine trees very thoroughly 
with bordeaux mixture. No pro- 
prietary brand of copper-lime 
compounds has proved to be as 
effective as home-made bordeaux, 
because none of them has any- 
thing like the resistance to rain 
of the home-made stuff. This is 
applied so thoroughly that the 
trees are greyish-white with it for 
weeks. This is to control peach- 
leaf curl. Well, at the same time 
we now apply this treatment to all 
the fruit trees, in the first place 
because it takes the place of the 
first lime-sulphur wash which 
would otherwise have been applied 
to apples and pears; in the second 
place because it may, probably 
does, have some effect in checking 
the development of brown rot. 


The second scab-control spray 
on apples—as recommended by 
the pundits and by the manu- 
facturers—is, in fact, applied to 
apple trees, but not to pear trees. 
After that we abandon both lime- 
sulphur and bordeaux mixture for 
the apples and pears, and use 
one of the captan products. This has several 
advantages over lime-sulphur: it never causes 
leaf-scorch; it cam be used on sulphur-shy 
varieties, ¢.g., ‘‘ Doyenné du Comice” pears; and 
it gives a very handsome “ finish” to fruit. 
Whenever we are doing a captan spray on the 
fruit trees, we include the roses, and since doing 
so have greatly reduced the incidence of black spot. 


We do not follow one of the spray routines laid 
down by the manufacturers or the academic 
experts. I repeat, for the amateur at least these 
are excessive. If the spraying is really thoroughly 
done, the wash will remain on the tree and the 
foliage until after heavy rain. It is true that new 

foliage also needs protection as it opens, 





be grown in the South of England, 
and it is to be hoped that Hambledon 
will be the first of several. 


By a merciful dispensation of 
Providence a good deal of the work 
of controlling pests on fruit trees 
can be done now: the practice of 
winter-washing fruit trees is about 
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A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 





For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
or 





thirty years old, I believe, and it has Sul 
become well established as fairly 

i Nevertheless, it is, like 
fruit-tree washing generally, being 


overdone. 


sagent ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
bscription Department. 
Por readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 


an International Money Order _—e at post offices throughout the world) and 
sen¢ this with your Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
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t 
d London News is surely the ideal choice 
of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together the magnificen 


but since scab does net develop nearly 
so fast in dry weather wet weather, 
it is usually safe to wait until heavy rain 
has made a fresh application necessary. 


I have several times been asked to 
recommend a book on the subject of 
pest control in the garden so that the 
gardener can have recourse to it, 
whether the pest or disease is one of 
fruit trees, flowers or vegetables. There 
is now such an enormous number of 
pest-control substances on sale that 
some such guide is essential. The best 
I know are, for the amateur gardener, 

“Garden Pests,” by George Ordish 
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(Hart-Davis. The Countryman 
Library) ; and, for the professional or the 
amateur with considerable technical 





oils are effective 

“ ovicides,”” but in the crude form 
they are apt to be dangerous to the 
tree even in the dormant stage. The 








knowledge who wishes to understand 
the subject thoroughly, “‘Insect, Fungus 
and Weed Control,” by E. R. de Ong 
(Thames and Hudson). The latter is 
an Américan book and not invariably 





point about using tar-oil is that it 
kills the over-wintering eggs of ‘7 
and over-wintering caterpillars and 





ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


the best guide for British conditions; 
but it is by far the most thorough of 
such works. 
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ROYALTY, A NEW SHIP AND HOTEL, AN 
ACCIDENT, AND SIR WINSTON ABROAD. 





WAITING TO ENTER KING GEORGE V DOCK BEFORE HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA 
ON JANUARY 22: THE NEW ROYAL MAIL LINER AMAZON. 
Constructed in Belfast by Messrs. Harland and Wolff Ltd., the new Royal Mail passenger and ee 
cargo liner Amazon will shortly make her maiden voyage to South America. Costing {6 millions, AS IF SQUATTING ON HUGE WATER-LILY PADS: THE PROPOSED NEW ROYAL HILTON HOTEL 


first of three ships of 20,000 tons due to enter the South American mail service within AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION—WHICH IS TO BE CONSTRUCTED NEAR TEHERAN, PERSIA, BY THE 
the next eighteen months. Her hull is white—reminiscent of such vessels of earlier days. 


CEMENTATION GROUP OF COMPANIES. 


BACK IN BRUSSELS AFTER HIS FACT-FINDING TOUR OF THE BELGIAN 
CONGO: KING BAUDOUIN OF BELGIUM (IN SPECTACLES). 
AN ACCIDENT WHICH CAUSED THE DEATHS OF TWO WORKMEN: THE BARTON HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE OVER THE King Baudouin has completed his two-week fact-finding tour of the 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, SHOWN TO BE PARTLY COLLAPSED. Belgian Congo, during which he met leaders of the © political 
Only six hours after work had been resumed on this bridge following a nine-day — | due to labour trouble, four steel a during his visits to Ruanda-Urundi, Eliza ille and 
spans collapsed, causing the death of two men and injury to eight others. Barton Bridge is part of a new motorway idville. He returned to Brussels with the Minister for the 
scheme. An investigation into the reasons for the collages has been opened. =a M. de pase sa 


LEAVING A COMET AIRLINER AT NICE FOR HIS WINTER HOLIDAY ON THE RIVIERA: SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL IS HELPED DOWN THE GANGWAY. 
. Sir Winston Churchill has begun his winter holiday on the Riviera. Now eighty-five and 
IN THE COMPANY OF CELEBRATED DANCERS WHO INCLUDE DAME MARGOT FONTEYN (LEFT): PRINCE Father of the House of Commons, Sir Winston was accompanied from his aircraft by Mr. 
RAINIER AND PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO (CENTRE RIGHT) AT A GALA PERFORMANCE IN MONACO Aristotle 


istotle Onassis, who is.to be seen in the background. It was that Lady Churchill 
ON DEC. 29 TO MARK THE SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF DIAGHILEV'S RUSSIAN BALLET SETTINGS. would arrive on the Riviera on January 5. 
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| hog an outhouse a butterfly is hanging up for the 

winter, hanging upside down by the hooks on 
its feet from the corrugated asbestos sheeting that 
forms the roof. There is nothing remarkable in 
finding a peacock butterfly in this situation at 
dhib Gino of the your. It is hibernating, as are so 
many things just now in our northern temperate 
latitudes. A few weeks ago it was necessary for 
some work to be done in my roof, and the men 
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PRESENTING A PUZZLE THAT HAS 
NOT YET BEEN SOLVED: A PEACOCK 


YET NOT ASLEEP, HIBERNATING YET 
NOT HIBERNATING. 


doing it told me tfiére were 
queen wasps on the timbers 
—swarms of them, so I was 
told. But when I asked for 
them not to be disturbed, 
because I would like to go 
up and have a look at them, 
I was informed that they had 
killed them—all five of them. 

What exactly we mean 
by hibernating is difficult to 
say. It is a common enough 
event. There is probably not 
a single roof in the whole of 
the temperate latitudes, nor 
an outhouse nor” a” hollow 
tree, that does not contain 
at least one insect passing the 
time until the warmth of 
spring shall call it out again. 


Outside, the dormouse is 
sleeping, the hedgehog is 
, and the caves are 


festooned with bats following 
their example. They, and 
many others, are also hiber- 
nating. But they do not all 
hibernate in the same way, 
and for no single species is the 
whole process of hibernation 
fully understood. Moreover, it differs, if only in 
detail, from one species to another. 

Up to now, I have been interested more 
especially in the hibernation of the higher animals. 
When a dormouse hibernates it tucks its legs into 
its body, rests its head on its chest and wraps its 
tail around itself. Its breathing slows down to 
almost nothing, its heart beats so slowly and so 
gently as to be almost imperceptible, and its ex- 
tremities grow cold, as if in death. Its sleep is so 








































BASKING WITH ITS BRILLIANT WINGS 





WHEN BUTTERFLIES SLEEP. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


profound that, so it is said, you can bowl a hibernat- 
ing dormouse along the top of a table and it will 
come to rest, still in a ball, as if it were totally 
unaware of anything unusual having happened to 
its world. I have never tried this experiment nor 
disturbed any other hibernating animal 
so must take this on trust. 

Last year, I was shown a hibernating 
hedgehog, in a nest of leaves tucked 
between the buttresses at the foot of 
an.oak. Some of the leaves had been 
accidentally removed by human hands 
—that was how we knew the animal 
was there—and we made haste to 
photograph the hibernaculum before 
tucking the leaves back to keep the 
hedgehog warm for the rest of the 
winter. Its back was towards us, a 
large part of it exposed to view where 
the leaves had been removed. The 
spines lay flat on the back, which very 
slowly rose and fell as the hedgehog 
breathed. The movement was slight, 
only sufficient to assure us that the 

was still alive. Yet at each 
faint click made by the shutter-release 
of the camera the spines were raised, 
slightly but quickly, and then slowly 
settled again until the next click. The 
hedgehog was undoubtedly in a very 
deep sleep, but something of its senses 
were still responsive to events taking 
place in the world around. It is doubt- 
ful whether one could have bowled 
the hedgehog along without the beast 

some response. 

I believe it is the case that hiber- 
nating bats will react to a hand extended 
towards them, but without actually 
touching them, by bending the knees. 
This is true of some bats in ordinary 
sleep, and it tells us they have a sense 


Photegraphs by Jane Burton. 


of touch at a distance. That is, they can feel 
a solid object when it is an inch or so from 

bodies. Apparently this sense is not stilled 
during hibernation. 

In all the animals mentioned, there is profound 
sleep, and there is also preparation for it. In 
anticipation of their hibernation they eat more, 
storing up the excess food as fat to nourish the 
body during the long sleep. Chemical changes 
take place in the blood and in certain of the vital 


ee alg hye ee a acne Rage tea 
WHICH IS ONE OF OUR MOST F. BUTTERFLIES. YET BEFORE SUMMER HAS REACHED ITS DECLINE, THE 
PEACOCK TAKES REFUGE IN WHAT HAS BEEN CALLED A HIBERNATION. 











organs. The intestine is emptied, thus reducing 
the risk of poisoning from the putrefaction of the 


waste substances. This effectively disposes of all © 


but a residue of the waste, and even this is taken 
care of by the migration of white blood corpuscles 
to the walls of the intestine, to deal with any 
bacteria that might get out of hand during the 

winter months. When all these preparations 
are complete the animal does not necessarily go to 
sleep. One more thing is needed to complete the 
state of hibernation. There must be a drop in 
the temperature below a critical point. 

So far as we know, a hibernating butterfly 
undergoes no such bodily preparations, nor does it 
wait for a drop in temperature. Furthermore, it 
does not seem to be in a profound sléep. Finding 
the peacock butterfly hanging up in the outhouse 
seemed to offer an excellent opportunity to see 
what differences there might be between its state 
of rest and that of a dormouse or a hedgehog in its 
winter sleep. This was the first time I had wittingly 
disturbed an animal in hibernation. I touched one 
of the legs gently. It reacted immediately and was 
lifted up and away from my finger. Then I 
touched the outside of the wing with the tip of 
an artist’s brush. The wings opened to display the 
beautiful colours, and the large eye-spots, by 
which we so readily recognise the peacock butterfly 
im summer when it is on the wing. 

The next time I tried to touch the butterfly’s 
legs, using the greatest care that the touch should 
be light, the insect released its hold and dropped 
towards the ground. I caught it in my open palm, 
and it lay there inert. When offered the tip of 
my finger, however, it climbed on to that and 
remained there with its wings erect but closed. 
The antennz seemed to respond less to touch 
than the legs, although they carry so many of the 
sense-receptors and are normally so highly sen- 
sitive. If touched they were not moved away, 
but if pushed gently back would return to the 
normal position as soon as the pressure was 
removed. 

I was not impressed with the position the 
butterfly had chosen, if the object of its retreat was 
to shelter from cold. It was near the spaces 
between the corrugations of 
the roofing sheets and the 
crossbar holding them, and 
a fair draught of cold air blew 
directly past the butterfly. 
And although the worst of 
the winter weather is still to 
come we have had cold winds 
and frosts. 

There seemed to be no 
point in disturbing the butter- 
fly further, and as I could 
not hang it back where I 
had found it without holding 
it by the wings, so fisking 
injury to them, I placed it 
on a woven bag hanging 
from a nail in the crossbar. 
Within a second or so it had 
started to move, slowly, with 
pauses as if for rest. It not 
only moved its legs, but every 


now and it opened its 
wings. fully,)as if about to 
fly off. At the end of a 


quarter of an hour it had 
made its way more or less 
directly back to the roof, and 
is now hanging in the same 
attitude, a foot or so away 
from where I found it, and 
quite motionless. 

It is not easy to find a 
comparison for the state of 
the peacock butterfly. Its 
sleep did not seem to be like 
that of the nightly sleep of 
the higher animals. Certainly 
it seemed to have little in 
common with their hibernation sleep. Rather, it 
was more like sleep-walking, or, better still, the 
sleep of the dormouse as portrayed in “ Alice in 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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YZANTIUM had already survived goo years 
as a not very notable Greek colony when 
Constantine made it the capital of the Empire in 
A.D. 330, and it was destined to remain the centre 
of the civilised world until the Turks captured it 
in 1453. Its first 900 years were as precarious as 
the last three or four centuries before the last 
Emperor fell fighting the invader: its destiny 
under the Sultans was nearly 500 years of slow 
decay until Kemal Ataturk removed the centre of 
Government to Ankara. If there is a moral to 
be drawn from the lengthy saga of violence and 
injustice which is the history of what is now 


FIG. 1. 


Istanbul, it would to be that men and 
women live and die, the human race survives 
in spite of itself and that from time to time it 
produces a few works of art which later genera- 
tions recognise as imbued with a certain quality 
and which deserve our admiration. It is the art 
of Byzantium from the days of its greatest glory 
with which this book is concerned. Professor 
Talbot Rice has devoted his life to its study and 
it is not an exaggeration to assert that if anyone 
is responsible for our present sympathetic under- 
standing of a whole series of works of art which 
were once regarded as drearily provincial, he is 
the man. 


The text is based upon the author's lectures in 
Edinburgh and London, and the whole conception 
was originally inspired by the exhibition of 
Byzantine art held first in Edinburgh and then at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1958. That 
exhibition was necessarily confined to small 
objects, and I would like to emphasise that part 
of the value of this volume for the average un- 
travelled reader is provided by some admirable 


ONE OF THE VERY FEW PIECES OF BYZANTINE IVORY DESIGNED AND 
WORKED IN THE ROUND: A STATUETTE OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, CARVED 
IN THE 10TH CENTURY, AND NOW IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


BYZANTINE ART.* 


phs of buildings, which include, of course, 
St. Sophia, but in addition such less well-known 
(or should I say, less frequently illustrated) 
beauties as the 12th- or 13th-century Palace of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus—the only secular 
building of the Constantinople of the great days 
to survive above ground level—and the 13th- 
century Church of St. Mary Pammakaristos. 
These, and others, provide one with a very neces- 
sary frame in which to see the smaller objects in 
proper focus. Photographs—not all of them, but 
very many of them—by Max Hirmer. The dust- 
cover says that he is “ noted for his expertise in 
rendering the true qualities of a work of art” 
for once in a way I should like to bear witness to 
the truth of a dust-cover blurb. No doubt it is a 
simple matter of experience, of taking pains and 
of arranging the lighting; I can only add that 
many of the photographs in these pages 
are of objects exceptionally difficult 
to illustrate, whether because of their 
material (¢.g., low-relief silver-gilt, with 
its awkward reflections) or because of 
their position high up on a wall (many, 

if not most, of the mosaics). 


It is a delight to turn over the pages, 
beginning with the greatly enlarged 
gold coin of the Emperor Constantine 
and the splendid bronze head—this last 
in Belgrade—through the marbles, the 
ivories, the illuminated manuscripts, 
the mosaics, the silver and gold and 
enamels, and the silks. Strange torealise 
that, of the smaller objects, very 
many owe their preservation to the sack 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 
1204; they were brought back to such 
safe depositories as the Treasury of 
St. Mark’s and there remained as sacred 


loot from the other half of Christendom. . 


It was a monstrous crime, and the only 
consolation is that what Christians then 
stole, 15th-century Turks would have 
destroyed. As to the superb silks, the 
four illustrated—three in monochrome, 
one in colour—have survived only 
because they were placed in tombs far 
away from their place of manufacture. 
One of them, preserved in the Cathedral 
Treasury at Aachen, was found in the 
tomb of the Emperor Charlemagne, and 
it is thought that it was placed there 
when the Emperor Otto III opened the 
tomb in the year 1000. The second is 
the shroud of St. Siviard, an 11th- 
century silk damask in the Cathedral 
Treasury of Sens; the third, the late 
roth-century shroud of St. Germain 
l'Auxerrois in the Church of St. 
Eusebius, Auxerre; while the fourth—a 
magnificent design of spread eagles in 
black on a purple ground is in the 
Cathedral Treasury of Bressanone—the 
Chasuble of St. Alcuin. It is extra- 
ordinary that such perishable materials 
should have survived at ‘all. Such are 

sthe noble relics of an East-West 
eivilisation which lasted more than a 
thousand years. 


None the less, in spite of Professor Rice’s learn- 
ing and devotion, I doubt whether many of my 
generation in this country can ever bring them- 
selves to love Byzantine art as we love the art of 
Europe. It can be magnificent, noble, dignified, 
but it somehow lacks warmth; only rarely does a 
Byzantine Virgin and Child give me the impres- 
sion that here is a mother and an infant. I am 
more frequently convinced that I am looking at a 
severe maiden aunt who is not very fond of 
children. Still more disquieting is the rendering 
of Christ, who is shown to us not as the Saviour 
but as the Judge—and a severe judge. I find much 
hieratic splendour, little compassion. I would 
make this criticism even in the case of what must 
be one of the noblest of all ivory statuettes—the 
1oth-century ivory of the Virgin and Child in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 1), which is 
one of those very rare ivories, not a relief but 
free-standing. This has a marvellous dignity, 
perhaps sqmething approaching tenderness. 


The author’s note remarks that there are 
similar ivories at Hamburg and New York but 


that these have been turned into statuettes | 
cutting away the ground of the relief, whereas t 
London example was carved in the round; the ba 

is as beautiful as the front. Yet even here the Chi 
is merely a midget man and the breath-taking 
beauty of the figure is due more to the subtlety of t 
drapery and the elongation of the legs than to an 
deep spiritual feeling; still less it is a sublimation of 
motherhood (Plate 106). Yet how refreshing 
discover that, before very long as time is measured 
in the history of art, even in semi-Oriental Constan 
tinople, these forbidding, morose virginal type 
were destined to become more tender and persona 


The evidence is to be seen in the painting on 
panel of the Virgin and Child (Fig. 2) which was 
taken from Constantinople to Russia in the 
12th century (Plate 171). In 1155 it was moved 
from Kiev to Vladimir. It was given a frame of 
precious stones, was saved in the fire of 1185; in 
1237 the Tartars.sacked Vladimir and stripped 
the frame, but the painting itself survived and 
remained at Vladimir until 1395 when it was 
taken to Moscow. There it is to-day, in the 
Tretiakov Gallery—and I should like to book a 
seat on the next plane and judge for myself 
whether it is really as fine as it seems in the 
illustration here. At last a little humanity is 


FIG. 2. A WORK OF ABOUT 200 YEARS LATER, SHOWING A 

MUCH MORE COMPASSIONATE TREATMENT OF THE SAME 

SUBJECT THAN THE IVORY: A PANEL PAINJING, EXECUTED IN 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND TAKEN TO RUSSIA, WHERE IT IS NOW, 
IN THE TRETIAKOV GALLERY, MOSCOW. 

(These illustrations from the book “ The An of ium” are 

duced by courtesy ‘of the publishers, ‘end Hudson.) 


allowed to break into the austere formulas of the 
past. The slightly forbidding figure of the 1oth- 
century ivory—the type known as the “ Hode- 
getria "’ or “ Indicator of the Way ’’—has changed to 
the 12th-century painting of the “‘Eleousa” or 
“Virgin of Tenderness,”” where the Child’s face is 
pressed against its mother’s cneek. Even so, as the 
author notes, though the left hand just touches the 
Child, its position is still very close to that customary 
in the earlier, more formal, renderings of the subject. 


I have drawn attention to these two illustra- 
tions because they seem to indicate what would 
surely have been a wholly fresh development in a 
tradition which had long been stereotyped had 
not the Empire fallen. As it was, it was left to 
Italy to absorb what was best of it and in due 
course to accomplish a stupendous transformation. 





*“ The Art of Byzantium.” 
Talbot Rice. Illustrated. 


Text and notes by David 
(Thames and Hudson: {6 6s.) 
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A GIFTED ENGLISH PAINTER WITH A GRANDIOSE 
IMAGINATION: JAMES WARD—A TATE GALLERY EXHIBITION. 
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“ THE ARTIST'S MOTHER ”: A PORTRAIT OF RACHEL WARD “ OXFORD FROM ROSE HILL,” SHOWING THE ARTIST AT HIS BEST; PAINTED IN 1836, DURING HIS YEARS OF RETIREMENT, WHEN 
WHICH WAS PAINTED IN 1819. (Oil on canvas: 29 by 24 ins.) HIS FORTUNES HAD ALREADY SLUMPED. (Oil on panel: 17 by 35 ins.) (Lent by Colonel E. J. S. Ward, M.V.O., M.C.) 


(Lent by Professor Robert H. Werner.) 


“ THE SWINEHERD,” PAINTED IN THE YEAR 1810: A WORK WHICH DISPLAYS WARD'S METICULOUS 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. (Oil on panel: 32} by 49 ins.) (Lent by the City Art Gallery, Bristol.) 


“STUDY FOR ‘THE BUNCH OF GRAPES TAVERN’”: AN AMUSING AND LIVELY PICTURE WHICH 
WAS AT WOBURN ABBEY UNTIL 1951. (Oil on panel: 10} by 15j ins.) (Lent by Lord Hesketh.) 
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“ REGENT’S PARK: CATTLE PIECE": PAINTED PROBABLY IN 1807. THE BULL IN THE FOREGROUND RESEMBLES 
“THE GREAT BULL,” NOW IN WINNIPEG. (Oi! on panel: 44} by 29} ins.) (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 


ROBABLY one of the most remarkable paintings permanently on view in the Tate 
Gallery is James Ward’s huge “ Gordale Scar.” Many visitors will have looked 
with astonishment at this grandiose piece of melodrama, but few can be familiar with 
the wide variety of the artist’s other works. Such an opportunity now occurs, in the 
form of an Arts Council Exhibition of 105 of his paintings and drawings at the Tate Gallery 
until January 31. James Ward (1769-1859) was in many ways a remarkable man. 
Beginning his long career with the dreary job of assistant to a mezzotinter, he was later 
a friend of William Blake and Sir Walter Scott, and rose to become one of the most 
ambitious artists of his day, if not always the most successful. Pre-eminently an animal 
Painter, he was undoubtedly at his best when his art broke free of his zealous ambitions. 
A thwarted megalomania possessed him, and an acute sense of having failed in his high 
ideals led him to write, late in life, ‘‘I am not ashamed to say that I hate art.” 


“THE LEVETT CHILDREN”: A COMMISSIONED PICTURE FOR WHICH THE ARTIST 


WAS PAID 100 GUINEAS IN 1811. THE EXHIBITION CLOSES ON JANUARY 31 
canvas: 36 by 28 ins.) (Lent by Montague Bernard, Esq.) 


(Ol en 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE OLD YEAR; AND AN ARRIVAL AT THE LONDON Z0 


SEEING THE NEW YEAR IN: THE PACKED CROWD IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE CELEBRATING THE 
DEPARTURE OF THE OLD YEAR AND THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW. 


BORN AT THE LONDON ZOO ON CHRISTMAS DAY AND SEEN CLINGING TO HIS MOTHER'S BACK: 
NOEL, A DOUROUCOULI, OR SOUTH AMERICAN NOCTURNAL MONKEY. 
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AND SIMILAR NEW YEAR'S EVE CELEBRATIONS IN PICCADILLY, WITH EROS CAREFULLY 
PROTECTED AGAINST WOULD-BE CLIMBERS. 
New Year's Eve was celebrated in London by the traditional revelry and high spirits, 
and many arrests were made. Piccadilly Circus, closed to traffic at 11.30 p.m., was crowded 
with family parties and servicemen who gathered to sing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
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TAKING A PEEP AT THE OUTSIDE WORLD FROM A GOOD VANTAGE POINT: NOEL, THE FIRST 
DOUROUCOULI TO BE BORN AT THE LONDON ZOO FOR TWENTY YEARS. 
Noel, —eaey named for his birth on Christmas Day, is the second South American 


nocturnal monkey ever to be born at the London Zoo. His birth, which took place in the office 
of Dr. Morris, Curator of Animals, was a complete surprise. 
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XI: THE TIDES. 


By H. BONDI, F.3.S., Professor of Mathematics, King’s College, London. 
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aday. It requires rather a close analysis, already 
briefly indicated in the previous article, to. show 
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An important effect of the tides is the so- 
called tidal friction. Concentrating for a moment 
on the tides due to the moon, we may take the 
bird's-eye view of what a completely ocean- 
covered earth would look like. There would be 


lubricant where it is deep. It is only where the 
sea is fairly shallow that much tidal friction can 
i But, again, if the sea is shallow and land 





rotation, they tend to accelerate the moon in i 
orbit and, in the course of time, they drive the 
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THE FAMOUS SEVERN BORE: OWING TO THE SHAPE OF THE ESTUARY THE 
TIDE—OFTEN RISING 16 FEET IN 9° MINUTES—RUSHES UP THE RIVER IN THE 
OF A VERY SUDDEN RISE IN THE WATER LEVEL. 


nearest to it, and a force away from it on the 
side farthest from it. These forces, which are due 
of es 
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If we come now to the case of 
the moon, then it follows that there 
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the sun is only half the effect ot the moon. Thus, 


third quarter, then the sea is high due to the 


noon just where it is low due to the sun; and it is 


out of the curious interaction of land and sea 
owing to the inarily complicated coast 


they 
maximum of 2 ft. predicted by the simple 
The tides rise particularly high if the coastline 
has such a shape that the rising water is channelled 
into a narrowing waterway. A particularly fine 
example of this is the Bay of Fundy, the part of 
the.ocean between New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Owing to its funnel shape the tides at the 
head of the Bay have a range of well over 40 ft., 
the highest known in the world, although outside 
the Bay—on the shores of the State of Maine— 


sea, like the Baltic or the Black 

i lly the whole of it is at the 

at high water or low water, and not 

water can come through the narrow exits 

raise or lower the water level, there are virtually 
no tides in such a sea. , 


easy to watch the surface of the ocean, but 
it is much harder to notice what the top of the atmo- 
sphere does. The only way..imn.which we can 
conveniently study the behaviour of the top of the 
atmosphere is by watching the barometer. The 
barometer tells us what the pressure of the air is, 
that is, essentially, the weight of air above the 
barometer. Unfortunately, as we know, there are 
only too many erratic variations of the weather that 
cause fluctuations in the barometer. However, if 


does not conform to the frequency of the tides, 
then one can measure the tides of the atmosphere. 
When this subject was first studied some thirty 
ago it was found that one of the solar tides 

to considerably larger fluctuations of the 
barometer than had been How could 
this curious behaviour be explained? The 
behaviour of the upper atmosphere cannot be 
channelled like the seas by a suitably-shaped 
coast line: The only possible explanation was 
that the atmosphere was in resonance, Resonance 
is an important phenomenon in physics familiar 
in many branches. It refers to the fact that even 
a small force can become greatly amplified if 
it is applied repeatedly at just the moment when 
the oscillation of a body makes it most effective. 
Thus, a repeated push on a swing will make it go 
quite high, even if the push is gentle, provided it 
is always applied at the right moment, that is, 
at the moment when the swing is going in just 
the direction of the push. In this case, we say 


explanation of the high atmospheric tide is that 
the “ push ” of the tidal forces is applied always 
just at the right moment to increase a natural 
oscillation of the atmosphere. One therefore has 
to look at the natural oscillations of the atmo- 
sphere. It emerged nearly [Continued overleaf 
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THE TIDES: 


Continued. thirty years ago that the atmosphere could be in resonance 
with the tide-raising forces only if the upper atmosphere has portions 
much warmer than had been believed at that time, when it had been 
thought that all the high atmosphere was exceedingly cold. However, 


it could be shown that only an atmosphere with a comparatively warm 


layer high up could resonate with the solar tide and thus lead to 
the high tides observed. Much more recent work with high-flying balloons 
and rockets has confirmed what was first discovered as a result of the 
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HOW ONE OF THE MOST FAMILIAR SIDE-EFFEC 


fluctuations of the barometer, that there is a comparatively warm zo 
high up in the atmosphere. A very interesting .suggestion conn i 


with the atmospheric tides has been made more recently. As we have ©® 


seen, the tidal fluctuation of the ocean has been slowing down ’ 
rotation of the earth so that the length of the day—originally possibly, 
only some eight hours—is now twenty-four hours. Of course, whe 


the length of the day was different, then the tides of the atmospher¢- ' 


occurred with shorter intervals and there can have ben no such resonano " 
Drawn by cur Special Artist, G. H. D 
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[THE PRODUCTION OF SPRING AND NEAP TIDES. 























F THE WATER TURBINES FOR PRODUCING ELECTRICITY 
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GRAVITATION CAN BE STUDIED IN TIDAL BEHAVIOUR. 


ho large tide of the atmosphere. What a curious coincidence, it was 
uggested, that it should be just in our time that the length of the 
ly was such that there was a resonance! However, it may be no 
incidence at all. For it has been shown that, with this resonance 
ind owing to the daily heating and cooling of the atmosphere that is also 
ue to the sun, a force would be exerted on the earth counteracting the tidal 
tiction of the oceans, that is, a force that would tend to keep the length of 

day just at its present value, not permitting the ocean tides to lengthen the 


the co-operation of Professor Bondi. 


day. If this theory is correct, then it is no coincidence that we have this 
resonance. On the contrary, the day has probably not lengthened for a long, 
long time. The idea would be that, although the days grew longer and longer 
from their original length for many years, when the length of the day reached 
twenty-four hours—which may have been a long time ago—the curious 
combination of the resonance of the atmosphere and its daily heating served 
to keep the day at twenty-four hours, and will go on keeping it at this 
value for a long time. 
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THE TIDES: HOW 


Continued.) thirty years ago that the atmosphere could be in resonance 


zon 
with the tide-raising forces only if the upper atmosphere has portions 

much warmer than had been believed at that time, when it had been As we 
thought that all the high atmosphere was exceedingly cold. However, seen, ocean has been slowing down 
it could be shown that only an atmosphere with a comparatively warm rotation of the earth so that the length of the day—-originally possib " 
layer high up could resonate with the solar tide and thus lead to only some eight hours—is now twenty-four hours. Of course, whet 
the high tides observed. Much more recent work with high-flying balloons the length of the day was different, then the tides of the atmosphert, 
and rockets has confirmed what was first discovered as a result of the occurred with shorter intervals and there can have b.en no such resonance 
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WHY THERE ARE TWO TIDES A DAY. 
THE EARTH NOT ONLY ATTRACTS THE MOON, BUT ALSO IS ATTRACTED BV THE MOON. THUS THE EARTH TOO,HAS TO 
: r T " . GO ROUNDACIRCLE WHICH, 
SINCE THE EARTH 15S MUCH MORE MASSIVE, |S MUCH SMALLER THAN THAT DESCRIBED BY THE MOON. IN THIS CIRCULAR MOTION OF 
HE EARTH SIDE A, BEING FURTHEST FROM THE CENTRE OF THE CIRCLE, SUFFERS THE GREATEST CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, WHILE SIDE B 
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connecte™® ‘arge tide of the atmosphere. What a curious coincidence, it was day. If this theory is correct, then it is no coincidence that we have this 
we haveléeested, that it should be just in our time that the length of the resonance. On the contrary, the day has probably not lengthened for a long 

down th®@Y was such that there was a resonance! However, it may be no long time. The idea would be that, although the days grew longer and longer 
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tmosp! erenue to the sun, a force would be exerted on the earth counteracting the tidal combination of the resonance of the atmosphere and its daily heating served 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 3: THE AGE OF 


Man's imagination has frequently been stirred by the dinosaurs: those huge, in America.. It should be explained that during the Cretaceous and cari 
lumbering beasts with tiny brains who roamed the earth 80 million years ago ages the world’s land-masses bore only little resemblance to those of o . 
and more, and who persisted tens of millions of years longer than Homo modern world; regions now known as Asia and North America not besijprho 
sapiens has so far survived. The few illustrated here, who exemplify types of divided by sea when the dinosaurs roamed the earth. On the left of the dra 
dinosaur, all lived in what is known as the Cretaceous age (see the ‘“‘ Evolution is the most fierce and most feared of all the dinosaurs, the giant Tyrannosaurs 9" 
of Life” drawing—the first in this series—in our issue of December 26). which was some 50 ft. long from snout to tail, and stood about 20 ft. hig] 
Mr. Neave Parker’s composite scene is based on facts made available as a Its stride was over 13 ft. in length, and with its vicious teeth this hung]? 
result of recent work carried out by Soviet palzontologists in the region of monster could rapidly dispose of well-nigh every other creature in its p 

the Gobi Desert, one of the areas where these monsters lived. Some are, on Scuttling bravely under the huge arch formed by the stride of the Tyrannos 

the other hand, also typical of the dinosaurs whose remains have been found is a comparatively tiny Protiguanodon. Another is in the left foregro 
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SNOSAUR—ENORMOUS MONSTERS WHO ONCE ROAMED THE GOBI DESERT. 


there, are two amphibious herbivores, called Saurolophus, or hooded dinosaurs, 
while in the background two bulky Sauropods wallow in the marshes and water 
which was their home and their protection against their carnivorous enemies. 
They were immensely heavy creatures, in some cases weighing as much as 
40 tons, while their bulk, ridiculously small brain and general defencelessness 


earlisypnd these bipedal creatures, like the two examples of Psittacosaurus—seen in 
of t#ithe foreground, with their parrot-like skulls—were small vegetarian dinosaurs 
no measured a mere 5 ft. or so in length. Next to them, in the right fore- 
round, are a couple of quadruped horned dinosaurs, called Protoceratops, of 
mich several skeletons and nests of eggs have been found. Behind them 
s the huge elaborately-protected Styracosaurus, 25 to 30 ft. in length, whose 
horn was nearly 2 ft. long. Most of the carnivorous saurians had enough 
in their minute brains to leave this creature alone, since one false move 
@ result in their being torn apart by its armour. Between the Tyranno- 
and the Protoceratops, understandably alarmed at finding themselves 
the co-operation of Dr. W. E. Swinton. 


made them quite unable to survive, once circumstances brought 

about a real struggle for life. This struggle, in fact, found almost all these 

monsters incapable of adapting themselves. At the end of the Cretaceous age 

the giant saurians, for example, became completely extinct without any living 
. * descendants. The age of the mammals was beginning. 





[ SUPEOSE, & we ase too easily per 
suaded, that it is one of the saddest 
moments in Shakespeare when the beaten Falstaff 
says in the forest at Windsor: “‘ Well, I am there; 
you have the start of me; I am dejected; I am 
not able to answer the Welsh flannel 
Can we imagine for a quarter of a second 
that the true Falstaff of ‘‘ Henry the Fourth” 
would not have found an answer? In “ The 
Merry Wives” he can be nothing but the 
Old Pretender: there are flashes now and 
again, but this is not the Falstaff we know. 


Here lies the point. To enjoy “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ”—and I always enjoy it in 
the theatre—we have to forget that this is the 
sovereign Falstaff: physically; he may have a 
resemblance, but he is quite clearly someone 
else of the same name. Treat the farce as the 
cozening of a fat knight, and all is well. As 
the Old Vic note on the play establishes, 

“The Merry Wives” is set not in the reign 
of Henry IV, but in the England of Elizabeth, 
“in a warm, happy, relaxed mood engendered 
by those wily country folk at Windsor having 
a great deal of fun at the expense of the ‘ wide 
boys from the city.’” 


Now the other Falstaff appears again in 
Waterloo Road. Let me get my complaint over 
quickly. Joss Ackland, who appears as the 
knight, has the outward image; his eye dis- 
courses; he knows what he wishes to do with 
the part. Now and then, as when he caresses 
the word “ ceillades,”” or says meditatively at 
Herne’s Oak, “‘ I was three or four times in the 
thought they were not fairies,” 


. Butat other times I feel Mr. Ackland 
is ventriloquising. Falstaff has the presence 
but not the spirit; the voice is the trouble, a 
mincing flageolet-voice, a “‘ reed voice ’’ that 
can express too little of the 
man’s disreputable relish. 

Paul Rogers, we recall, used 
mock-genteel tones that, as 
I said on the occasion (1955), 
reminded me of plums being 
sucked through a sieve, but 
he did contrive to make them 
seem natural to Falstaff: 
Mr. Ackland, I am afraid, 


which, nodoubt, the director, 
John Hale, must share the 
blame—and I am prepared 
to believe that . audiences 
who have not seen the true 
Falstaff of “The Merry 
Wives” will accept this per- 
formance as a brisk piece of 
fooling. Certainly, I do not 
recall that any other actor 
has ever thrown a somersault 
into the dead vast and 
middle of the buck-basket. 
Very well; tut I do wish 
that one ‘day that grand 
and unageing Shakespearian 
veteran, Baliol Holloway— 
who has never merely ex- 
ternalised—cou 


are we to see Mr. Holloway 
back in the theatre ? 


I imagine that by now 
the Old Vic revival has 
grown into a thoroughly good romp. It had the 
makings at its first performance. The trouble 
then was that the characters, apt as most of 
them were individually, seemed to be going their 
own ways. I could not believe, for some reason, 
that Ford, Page, Caius, and Evans knew 
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THE OTHER SIR JCHN. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


amusingly observed on its own lines. Nothing is 
wrong with the Evans of Gerald James: this is 
the man himself (“ Seven hundred pounds, and 
possibilities, is goot gifts’), and we would like 





FROM THE OLD : u } 

WHICH OPENED ON DECEMBER 22: sneenns SOND quacenn Game, 

LEFT) AND MISTRESS PAGE (MOYRA FRASER) TAKE PLEASURE IN 
TEASING FALSTAFF (JOSS ACKLAND). 


NUNNERLEY) AND JONQUELINE CLEMENT (GILLIAN MUIR). 


him to be allowed the Latin lesson with William. 
John Moffatt is a neat, unusually contained Caius; 
and George Baker does all that man can do with 
the ungrateful part of Page, who has invariably 
to be the looker-on. 


each other very well though all were acted RA A ARRON! 
. 


with spirit. We have to accustom ourselves 
to Alec McCowen’s view of a plebeian, 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


There remain the Wives; these have 

a most agreeable vitality. Maggie Smith 

(Mistress Ford) is the quieter of the two, and with 

the more plausible style. Moyra Fraser (Mi 
Page) enjoys histrionics, and one of the funniest 
scenes of the night is her self-consciously 
resolute announcement of the approach of the 
jealous Ford. Both actresses spare us those 
gasps of synthetic mirth. John Hale has sent the 
production along swiftly, in sets by Carl Toms ~ 
that make ingenious use of sliding screens. Once™ 
more I enjoyed the farce; and if I could have 
desired a more res | handling of Quickly’s 
speech to the indsor “ fairies,” that is 
something we have had to desire often in vain, 
and Rosalind Atkinson does not take her 
Quickly out of character (as Shakespeare, I 
fear, did). 


One might say, in the most complimen 
sense, that the play at the Arts Theatre Club 
is the other ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.” It is 
Nicholas Stuart Gray’s version of the legend; 
Mr. Gray in these stories—so frequently diverted 
to the use of pantomime—has a touch that no 

other children’s writer of our period has found. 

“* Beauty and the Beast " keeps a strange lyrical 
sense; its incidental Victoriana must be an_ 
entertaining surprise; and it is fortunate, of 
course, in its young dragon, a part that Dudy 
Nimmo, now an actress of exciting versatility, 
clearly appreciates. Michael Atkinson and Lesley 
Nunnerley are others most helpful in a fantasy 
recommended to all imaginative children and 
their escorts, and one that—thanks to Joan 
Jefferson Farjeon’s sets—fills the Arts’ stage 
with glowing colour. 


We have no special tradition for ‘“‘ Humpty 
Dumpty.” It is enough to realise that the egg 
falls off a wall; we go on from there. 
Secombe is the exact casting for Humpty. He 

is not too hard-boiled; he is 
round and bland and 
friendly, and with him at 
the yolk of things, and Alfred 
Marks to abet and encourage 
as the King of Hearts, affairs 
in Nursery Rhyme Land 
take the way expected at the 
Palladium with so resource- 
ful a practitioner as Robert 
Nesbitt in control. 


splendidly 
that pageant of the seasons, 
for example, with its 


and speaks with some 
insistence—are well above 
average. 


On to “When in 
Rome ...” (Adelphi), which 
is very much the Other 
Rome: a place where, so 


“A FANTASY RECOMMENDED TO ALL IMAGINATIVE CHILDREN”: A SCENE FROM “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST” AT THE We gather, everybody goes 
ARTS THEATRE, WITH (L. TO R.) JESSAMINE CLEMENT (JULIA PUCCINI), MR. CLEMENT (STANLEY BEARD), BEAUTY ™mad about a not very 
(LESLEY 


“slush ” novel entitled 

“Rock-a-bye Baby.” 

It has its interest as an Italian musical comedy 
adapted to the English stage; but I hope that we 
are not to judge every Roman musical play by 
this one. I recognised a strident good-nature, 
nothing more. Dickie Henderson, looking remark- 
ably like Norman Wisdom, swoops 

about, Jume Laverick can dance, and 

that splendid actress Eleanor Summer- 

field, who deserves a really good part, 


adenoidal, tight-braced Ford, without the { “ROSMERSHOLM” (Comedy).—Ibsen’s play, with Dame Peggy Ashcroft and is now loyalty itself. For the rest, I fear, 


high flare and fury of, say,a Randle Ayrton Eric 
or, later, of an Alec Clunes. But it is 


Porter, transferred from the Royal Court. (January 5.) 


RRS enn ene emnnnn neem tenn nent nn nan 


in the other Falstaff’s words, “I am 
dejected.” 
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THE VARIABLE GEOMETRY AIRCRAFT. | THE BIRMINGHAM Y.W.C.A. MURDER. 


the evening of December 23, Miss Margaret Brown was ironing clothes 
in the laundry room of a Y.W.C.A. hostel at Edgbaston, 


ee ee ne 2 Oe Se eee 

who might identify him or give information of his movements met 

disappointing response. The Birmingham police have prepared the 

photograph for showing to anyone who may have used the particular 
bus-route during the day in question. 


THE SCENE OF THE BIRMINGHAM Y.W.C.A. HOSTEL MURDER: LEFT THE ANNEXE IN WHICH MISS 
STEPHANIE BAIRD WAS MURDERED AND (OPEN WINDOW, RIGHT) THE LAUNDRY ROOM WHERE 
MISS BROWN WAS ATTACKED WHILE IRONING CLOTHES. 


“ LIKE THIS....” THE MODEL OF THE SWALLOW VARIABLE GEOMETRY AIRCRAFT—IN THE 
HIGH-SPEED POSITION—AS DEMONSTRATED TO SCHOOLBOYS BY DR. BARNES WALLIS. 


“OR LIKE THIS.” WHEN THE SWALLOW, HERE HELD OUT BY DR. BARWES WALLIS, IS LIKE THIS, 
WITH THE WINGS FORWARD, IT IS READY FOR LOW-SPEED LANDING AND TAKE-OFF. 


gp te ge ee Oe et 
Dr. Barnes Wallis demonstrated a model of the Swallow 


landing Armstrongs. 

that since different shapes are ideally desirable for fast and slow aircraft it 

Senn seteeaet to Save om oleate tae i it i 
the 


wept be i 
pivot back into the bird-like shape o i i justi: { USED IN AN APPEAL FOR WITNESSES: A PHOTOGRAPH OF AN UNNAMED POLICEWOMAN WEARING 
i ition. t MISS BAIRD’S CLOTHES, WITH A PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS BAIRD’S FACE SUPERIMPOSED. 
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WORLD OF THE CINEMA 











Nevil Shute’s novel—has for its subject the end 
of human existence; and since it dates this event 
in the year 1964 it naturally follows that the more 
is, the more we must emerge 





well that they have perished in the holocaust. 
Moira (Miss Gardner) looks upon him on his 
arrival at Melbourne as if he were the only boy 
in the world and she were the only girl—which is 
not so very far from being veritably true. But 
Dwight Se ee illusion—and 
we hope he will go on doing so, as he 


MAKING LIGHT OF IT. 


By ALAN DENT. 
ditty. But I have none whatever now. I have 
no desire to hear it again till doomsday when— 
according to “On the Beach "—I shall hear 


nothing else. To an adagio variation of it we 
OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 





lt 

A TENSE. MOMENT FROM “ EDGE OF ETERNITY” : THE SHERIFF, LES MARTIN (CORNEL WILDE, LEFT), 
AND SCOTTY O'BRIEN (MICKEY SHAUGHNESSY) DO BATTLE OVER THE GRAND CANYON IN A MINERS’ 
BUCKET, WITH JANICE KENDON (VICTORIA SHAW) ANXIOUSLY LOOKING ON. (COLUMBIA PICTURES.) 


see the physicist-motorist committing suicide 
just after the achievement of his life’s ambition. 
To a largo variation in a remote key we see 
the desperately worried young married couple 
learning about the efficacy of a sleeping-pill 
for use when their time comes. To the same 


KRISLING (DENNIS PRICE) AND VOSS (THOMAS FOULKES). 


ineluctable strains we travel with the submarine 
to San Francisco harbour and, through a peri- 
, view with awe that great and handsome 


scope, : 
city without a living soul in any of its streets, 7 


For everybody, it seems, will creep underground to 
die when the time comes. 


To the same tune, now played allegro molto 


Perhaps one should a 
film much more lightly than it seems to expect. 


Most of my colleagues seem to have thought it. | 
incumbent upon them to take it far from lightly. _ 


But though the issues involved are tremendously 
responsible, it does not seem to me a genuinely 
ible film. Even my Sunday 















for taking this | 


responsi goddesses, 
Minerva Lejeune and Juno Powell, seemed a little |) 
stumped for once. Both tucked their notices care- f 


fully away under their apprec 
Hur.” Juno thought that “ On the Beach ” had 


jations of “ Ben- 7 


” 


its points, as indeed it has. And Minerva found 7 


a word for it when she said it was bound to 
make us all feel “ blisteringly miserable.” For 
myself—whom I modestly regard as old Silenus, a 
mere demi-god—I went off to seek consolation in 


any other cinema that came along. And there | 





— y =~ 
FROM “ DON'T PANIC, CHAPS ": THE BEAUTIFUL NEWCOMER FROM THE SEA, ELSA (NADJA REGIN), 
RECEIVING THE ATTENTION OF (L. TO R.) BROWN (THORLEY WALTERS), FINCH (GEORGE COLE), [7 


(COLUMBIA PICTURES.) 


found a double-bill of “ general releases.” One 
was a fantastic American film about a murderer 
in the New Mexican desert who ended up fighting 
a cop (with young lady hanging on, of course) on 
a trolley-car s above the Grand Canyon. 


These people got seriously in the way of some | 


impressive views of that miraculous 





does in Mr. Shute’s novel. 


The musical accom it to this 
film consists solely of innumerable 
variations, in every conceivable major 
and minor key, 


popular 
song called “‘ Waltzing Matilda.” I used to 
have rather an affection for this hearty 





me ee A STAR” (Rank; Generally Reles G 
and his countless admirers nearly do likewise. 
“TOMMY THE TOREADOR ” (A. B.-Pathé; G 
—Another universal {ivourite, Tommy Steele, skylarks 
bull-ring, and the result is a hilarious fiesta—for the 

Steele. This does no harm to anybody—and least of all to the bulls. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


lie Ret 4- Th be 





Wisdom nearly dies la 





J 


28). 
in and out of a Spanish 
the aficionados of Tommy 


about British soldiers fraternising with 
German ones and entertaining an Italian 
nymph who came out of the sea one 
morning. These two films—each quite 
jolly in its way—are respectively and 
most appropriately called ‘‘ Edge of 
Eternity ” and “ Don’t Panic, Chaps.” 
What cheer ! 








rs 





chasm. The other was a British farce § 
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“OUR MAN IN HAVANA”: AN EXCITING BRITISH FILM. 





Se 


———— 


WORMOLD (ALEC GUINNESS) (RIGHT), THE INNOCENT VACUUM-CLEANER SALESMAN, ABOUT 
TO BE DRAWN INTO A CAREER OF ESPIONAGE BY HAWTHORNE (NOEL COWARD). 


Ri a > . roe 
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START this week with two excellent 
i ber 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


believed, in a phrase which was not his 
own, that the Zambesi River was “ God’s 
highway for commerce and Christianity.” 
The whole story is tragic and in many ways 
, because of the squabbles and 








avalanches, by day perpetually soaked by running 
water, which freezes at night, _ subjected to the 


piton and a rope-sling between 
= bo thousands of feet should he 
the ledge in his sleep; these, and 
ye a a ae 
the North Wall from the tiny human ants 


from which the book takes its name, is 
the basin of ice rgoo ft. below the summit which 
has to be traversed by any climber seeking to 
conquer the mountain, but which presents some 
of the worst of the many hazards which he has 
to face. 

General Sir Geoffrey Evans, the author of my 
second highly recommended book, THE DESERT 
AND THE JUNGLE, is my next-door neighbour but 
one and my adviser on the important matter of 
how to make flowers and shrubs grow -in cat- 
overrun small Chelsea gardens! I hope the 
General will not misunderstand me when I say 
that this is one of the most British books I have 
read for a very long time. When he showed me 
the corrected galley-proofs and asked me whether 
I thought “ it was any good,” my only criticism 
was that he had cut out too many personal 
pronouns and, indeed, anything which might be 
thought faintly self-regarding. General Evans’s 
modesty is a pity, for this is a highly personal story 
of five of the most important battles in the last war 
in which he took a personal part, ranging from the 
opening of the Battle of Sidi Barrani (how those 
earliest vittories heartened us!); through the ex- 
tremely tough battle of Keren, which was the key to 
the dissolution of the Italian Empire in East Africa, 
the battle of the Omars in the Western Desert 
and the unpleasant battle of the “ Admin. Box ” 

in the , to the final crossing of the Irrawaddy. 
General Evans does not pretend to any literary 
airs and graces, but the tale is vividly and straight- 
forwardly told in a way which the layman can 
appreciate, and the very litotes which he exercises 
make these stories of brave men, fighting under 
great difficulties and always outnumbered, the 
An annual treat for those interested in service 
matters are JANE’s FicHTING SHips and JANE’s 
Att THe “WoRLD’s ArrcraFt. I am sure the 
Senior Service will forgive me if I dismiss the 
former and older publication with the comment 
that it is as excellent and as interesting as ever 
(my congratulations to Mr. Raymond Blackman, 
its compiler and editor) and concentrate on the 
latter. For this is the fiftieth year of publication 
of “ Jane’s All The World's Aircraft,” and in 
honour of this occasion, Mr. Leonard Bridgman, 
the compiler and editor, has given us a most 
satisfying mixed bag. This includes reproductions 
of photographs which appeared in the first edition 
in 1909 (would any modern jet pilot entrust his 
life to Cody’s biplane, or even the aircraft in 
which, parachuteless until its last stages, the 
R.F.C. and the infant R.A.F. fought in the 
First War ?). As in “ Jane’s Fighting Ships,” 
the Russian section is exciting, as there is a cloak- 
and-dagger atmosphere about aircraft such as 
the “Bounder” (its N.A.T.O. code name), 
which presumably have never been seen at close 


blurry photograph of rl fighter code-named 


“ Fitter,” which is included in the Russian 
section. Guided missiles have their place, together 
ee we cabal isan, Seitenes Hampton ths 
the almost circular glider, Sukh the 
Russians have developed, “a ouch uced 
eth fy te i ee 

this miserable time of the year the less 
cateadetcenind Game inclined to sit in front 
of a warm fire and contemplate the approaching 
joys of warm sun on spring turf than to brave 
wet, rough and soaking greens. To hearten him 
I do no more than mention Mr. Henry 
Cotton’s My Go.Finc ALBUM, which his publishers 
believe to be “the greatest golf book ever.” 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
| ee “ friendly " chess matches can have attained 


stature — annual 
orth Cali and Sou Sosth th Cali- 


(a a 

situated in the centre of the State) in 1939. 
unday, 

California 





an event of such . kind, 2 
like , and so as to give any entrant & 
+4 ‘a state which must < 


although, as the publishers of this book point 
oat, & teieed 40 frend ebat & co 
Perhaps it is ironical to claim too much for 
such a foundation on the eve of the Monckton 
Commission. 


For the past thirty years the Saturday Evening 


designer 

If you find the first part of 1960 
bleakly expensive if you go out of your house, 
I recommend this admirable collection of nineteen 
SaturDay Eveninc Post Stories, and if Herr 
Harrer gave me nightmares, Mr. Joel Townsley 
Rogers, in his story about giant spiders mutated 
(if that is the right word) by radiation, gave me 
the creeps. 

Ifyou want a really new detective story, 
with none of the old conventions, I thoroughly 
recommend Mix Mz A Person, by Jack Trevor 
Story. A teddy-boy is charged with murder, and 
only a woman ps trist believes in his innocence. 
She sets out to prove it, and, of course, succeeds, 
but the suspense is brilliantly kept up, and the 
characterisation is excellent. (Do not be put off 
by the woman psychiatrist; you will like her 
very much. I have only, so far as I can remember, 
met one specimen of this class in real life, and she 
did not resemble Mr. Story’s Dr. Dyson in the 





has suffered many fewer changes the years, 
a factor which may have played a big part in its 
Many pla ha fi ins" for 
y yers ve won “ five-year pins" 
taking part in five or more of the matches and some 
oo ee 2 Say Se 8 ees oS 


Bee ate SS comnd ser emete © Beem, but 
an ordinary match on such a scale and with such a 
history is not common. , Our annual Woolwich v. 
rallies, but seem to 

—badly to need 








that. 

The game was a quick draw: a mates of how to 
ensure, when you happen to get the bi hy 
against a redoubtable 3 that team does 
not register a dispiriting loss 

FRENCH DEFENCE 
I. Konic, I. Rrvise. 
Black. White. 


For the beginner as for the expert, this will prove 
a pleasant introduction to the new year. The 
photographs, such an essential part of a bogk of 
this sort, are most satisfying. 

Mr. George Houghton, so well known as a 
golfing humorist, exactly illustrates my point in 
the opening drawing of his AN Appict’s GuIDE 
To BritisH Gor, which shows a slippered gentle- 
man in his armchair reading a book, his clubs at 
his feet, and the snow outside, with the caption: 
“ Golf is a wonderful game. It takes you to such 
nice places.” Although the book is as light- 
hearted in tone as are the sketches, it is a mine of 
information on most of the golf clubs in the 
British Isles. 

MACKENzIE’s GRAVE, by Owen Chadwick, is a 
melancholy book. It tells the story of Bishop 
Mackenzie's attempt to found a mission in Central 
Africa, inspired by the over-optimistic account of 
the possibilities given by Dr. Livingstone, who 


lest particular !) 

Now here, in BarBarRa GREER, by Stephen 
Birmingham, we have yet another medium-long 
novel about an American family—distinguished, 
but disintegrating. It is the persons rather than 
the situations that matter here, and although they 
seem to have been bought ready-made at some 
novelists’ second-hand shop—they include one 
dipsomaniac, one nymphomaniac, one homosexual, 
etc.—they really are human and interesting. 

Mr. Hammond Innes has done a great deal of 
travelling, often, as he gratefully acknowledges, at 
other people’s expense, and he certainly repays 
his benefactors (and a lot of others) handsomely 
by writing so delightfully about such diverse 
places as Arabia, Morocco, Norway, Belgium and 

. I was unaware of the very remarkable 
marriage customs which obtain in the Dutch town 
of Staphorst, and I cannot say that I approve of 
them, though one must grant that they have a 
certain air of practicality. However, you must 
learn about them from the pages of Mr. Innes’ 
HARVEST OF JOURNEYs and not from me ! 

When I am told that something is “‘ succulent,” 
I naturally imagine that it will be to eat. 
But it appears from a book written by Sir Oliver 
and Lady Leese, Desert Prants, CacTI AND 
SuccuLents, that they are a kind of plant which 
I myself do not cons‘der very attractive. However, 
they have their ardent admirers, who will certainly 
enjoy this rather too technical work. (When 
I read: “We can forget the hydrophytes and 
hygrophytes...and also the halophytes. .., 

pted to reply: “Yes, indeed we can; 
quite easily!".) But I must not mock a 
learned and beautifully illustrated exposition of 
a serious subject, 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THe Wuite Sprmer, by Heinrich Harrer. 
(Rw; Hart-Davis ; 30s:) 
Tue DESERT AND THE JUNGLE, by Lieut.- 


(William K: imber™ 


5s.) 

Jane's Ficutinc Sures 1959-60. Compiled 
and edited by Raymond V. B. Blackman. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Lid., £5 55.) 

Jane’s Att THe Wor.p's AIRCRAFT 1959-60. 
Compiled and edited by Leonard 
(Sampson Low, poy and Co., Lid., £5 5s 

My Gotrinc ALBum, by Henry Cotton. J, kad 
Life; 42s.) 

An Appict's Guipe to British Gor, by 
George Houghton. (Stanley Paul ; 30s.) 

Mackenzie's Grave, by Owen Chadwick. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 25s.) 

SaturDay Eveninc Post Srorizs, Volume 5. 
(Elek Books ; 16s.) 

Mix Me A Person, by Jack Trevor Story. 
(W. H. Allen; 12s. 6d.) 

Barsara GREER, by Stephen Birmingham. 
(Collins ; 16s.) 

HARVEST OF JouURNEYS, by Hammond Innes. 
(Collins ; 18s.) 

DESERT ed Cacti aND SuccuLENTs, by 
Oliver and Margaret Leese. (Collingridge ; 
30s.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 22: A HORROR OF THE DEEP. 
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NOT A “GHOULIE” OR A “GHOSTIE” BUT A BABY SAWFISH ARMED WITH A DEADLY WEAPON. 


What appear to be eyes in this baby sawfish are in fact the gills. There is 


nothing illusory about the saw, though; it is capable of inflicting severe 
damage on any unfortunate in its course. Our readers who thrilled at the 
“ Ghoulies and Ghosties ” on page 13 of our recent Christmas Number might , 
be forgiven if they mistook this grisly apparition for a visitor from the beyond. 


| 


The sawfish, although it may be regarded as a specialised shark, also has an 
affinity with the Ray family, since the gill-clefts are situated on the under- 
surface of the body. When the fish is full-grown the saw will grow to a 
length of about 4 ft. The sawfish is immensely strong, as its body may be as 
long as 20 ft. A specimen weighing 5300 Ib. has been caught. 






| 
| 
| 
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The Arcon system of construction simplifies planning, eliminates delays 

and enables erection to proceed more efficiently and faster than by 

other means. This step forward is achieved through the use of standardized 
major structural componerts of the highest quality manufactured by 

modern “ assembly line” techniques, and the development of speedy erection 
methods on site. The wide Arcon range permits full expression of functional 
or aesthetic requirements. Arcon has simplified the construction of over 

500 industrial buildings of many types in the U.K. and has proved equally 
successful in 105 countries overseas. We welcome an opportunity of showing 
how Arcon construction can help the most discerning client and his 
consultant at home and abroad through a full planning and erection service. 


S/MPL/FIES building developme 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCOM) LTD., t 
41 WELBECK STREET, W.1. TEL: HUN Gees AAAL 


The sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are : USPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTO 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING GO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARGON) LTO 
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Make the most of your 1960 holiday by visiting the 
sunny land of the Valais 

Switzeriand’s 
most romantic region and starting-point for the great 
highroads of the Aips. — Amid this majestic scenery 
dominated by the mountains with their everlasting snows 
you can be sure of having the holiday of a lifetime. 
month of June — its spring in Milan, V hotels 
and mountainsides are alive with flowers. caps. sig te Con Poa and pen peor fa caper Gambling ‘Couns 
There’s a traditional Swiss welcome waiting ‘cr you al more Campione, Nightclubs. 


eer ease cnn egg meal LOCARNO on the beautiful shores of Lake Magiore 
to purses. .. places Here you can really enjoy spring holidays : the cli the climate is wonderfully sunny 


and mild. beauty of an 
—y yt TR and Excursions. 


eee Gornergrat ASCONA Ideal sojourn for all year seasons 
reeecaoems pute Rench wish Lado, Gul (08 bakes sone ol yew), Gurdon Gul, 


Tennis, Yachting-schoo!l and all water sports. Comfortable 
of all categories. Airfield with Aviation-school. 





- Sierre - Martigny - py & suempen tas GO 
Morgins - Saivan - Riederalp - Ldtschental - Evoléne - BRISSA the pearl on the Lake Magiore 
Finhaut - Saas-Aimagell - Zinal - Simpion with its renowned isles and the very mild climate. Wide choice of excursion. 
camping. 


Further information from your TRAVEL AGENT; the Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, Lido, water sports, fishing, tennis court, mountaineering, 
London, W.C. 2, or the Tourist Office for the Valais, Sion, Valais, Switzerland 











Fer wformotion to Swiss Federal T Squere, Strend, direct 
ayy ed or to Official 











office of The illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., paren Stem, 2-48, sabe Aden Sean, Lenten, Wei 
tl vn, Second-Class postage paid at ending 35.01 a — = i 
3 Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N. Launceston and Hobart, T. 
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